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ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

I nave derived much pleasure, and, I would fain 
think, no little profit, from glancing at the poets, 
and I have a desire to induce the readers of the 
Repository to become sharers with me therein. I 
know that some will immediately say to me nay; for 
there are some unfortunate beings in this world to 
whom the loveliest strains of the best poets are 
“sound and fury, signifying nothing.” Instance, 
a friend of mine, distinguished for talent, elo- 
quence, statesmanship, and wealth, who, after a 
thorough reading, pronounced the “‘ Paradise Lost” 
of Milton to be “an intolerable mass of high-sound- 
ing and bombastic nonsense.” How much is such 
a man to be pitied! I think of his high standing, 
his strong intellect, his extended influence, his great 
possessions—and yet I pity him. Upon the vision 
of such a one the colors of that eternal rainbow 
which overspreads the heaven of mind have never 
fallen. The goldenest tone which chimes and swells 
through the great diapason of existence has never 
reached his mental ear. Alas for him! 

But there are many others, gentle of heart, 
and chaste of eye and ear, to whom fair Poesy 
seems always like a minister of joy—to whom she 
stands perpetually forth, resplendent as the morn- 
ing. With such would I commune. Of such will 
be my company while I am glancing at the poets. 
And I begin, at random, with a poet of modern 
time—a poet with whose works—considering the 
high rank which he won in the world of literature— 
great numbers of American readers are strangely un- 
familiar. It may be well, perhaps, to say something, 
at the outset, respecting his personal history. 

Rosert Soutuey was a native of the city of Bris- 
tol, England. He was the son of a linen draper, 
and was born in the year 1774. At the age of 
eighteen he entered Baliol College, Oxford, where 
he became a zealous disciple of Jacobinism, in- 
dorsing and advocating the views and measures of 
the lawless controllers of the French Revolution. 
Leaving Oxford, he repaired to Bristol, and there, 
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in concert with Coleridge and a few other enthusi- 
astic young men, took measures to establish a so- 
ciety on the banks of the Ohio, to be called the 
“Pantisocratical Society.” There lived at the time 
in Bristol three sisters of a family named Fricker, 
with whom Southey and his young friends were in- 
timate. One of these young ladies was an actress, 
one a mantua-maker, and one a school-teacher. It 
was arranged that one of the young Jacobins 
named Lovel should marry the actress, that Cole- 
ridge should marry the mantua-maker, and Southey 
the teacher; and that the ladies should accompany 
the expedition to the Ohio, where the society were 
to have every thing in common so far as it regarded 
the possession of property and the administration 
of government. The marriages were consummated, 
but the plan of emigration was finally abandoned, 
owing, probably, to the opposition of Wordsworth, 
who, for some unknown reason, was averse to carry- 
ing his confessedly-radical notions into practice. 

Southey’s friends were opposed to his projected 
union with the beautiful Edith Fricker. To pre- 
vent it, they managed to send him to Portugal. 
Before his departure, however, the marriage was 
privately solemnized, and after six months he re- 
turned, and openly claimed and acknowledged his 
bride. 

In 1801 he received the appointment éf Secretary 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ireland, but 
did not long retain that post. 

In 1802 he retired to Keswick, in Cumberland. 
Previous to that time Mr. Lovel had died, and Mrs. 
Lovel now came and occupied a part of Southey’s 
dwelling. So, also, did Mrs. Coleridge and her 
daughters, Mr. Coleridge, strange to say, accepting 
the offer of a home elsewhere, and leaving his fam- 
ily to be supported by Mr. Southey. 

At Keswick the subject of this article lived long 
and happily, devoting himself to literature with a 
zeal and exclusiveness seldom surpassed. Before 
settling there, and for some time afterward, he was 
a Radical and Jacobin in principle, and was zeal- 
ous in his efforts to propagate his notions. To this 
end he published several poems, some of which will 
be noticed presently. 

In September, 1313, he accepted the office of 
poet-laureate. He now became a Legitimist and 
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courtier, fawning upon royalty, and denouncing | 


popular rights with the same vehemence with which 
he had before advocated them. 

Mr. Southey had a perfect mastery of his native 
language, but not of any other. 
was aclose and laborious student. 


profound. 


in general, remarkably well sold. For instance, 


for each article furnished by him to the Quarterly | 
and Foreign Quarterly Reviews, he was paid the 


sum of one hundred pounds sterling. 
His private character was unexceptionable. Even 
his enemies acknowledged him to be moral, benevo- 


lent, and generous in his social intercourse. His | 


residence was near the beautiful Derwentwater, 
over whose smooth surface he was often seen glid- 
ing in a light skiff, under the management of his 
two lovely daughters. 

And thus wore on his pleasant life. 
time that we should pass to the examination of his 
writings. Among his earlier productions was the 
celebrated poem entitled “Wat Tyler.” This poem 
was written for the purpose of advancing the doc- 
trine of a leveling and Jacobinical agrarianism. 


Its structure is dramatic, but its literary execution | 


is not such as to justify the quotation here of any 

part of it. 

tried, unsuccessfully, to suppress it. 
“JOAN OF ARC” 


is a much more elaborate poem than the last men- | 
lt was written in 1796. Hazlitt says it is 


tiored. 
one “in which love of liberty is exhaled, like the 
breath of spring, mild, balmy, heaven-born.” 
poet makes his heroine say of those who fell resist- 
ing the invaders of their country: 
** Men of France, 

Mourn not for these our comrades; boldly they 

Fonght the good fight, and that eternal One, 

Who bade the angels harbinger his word 

With ‘neace on earth’ rewards them. We survive, 

Honoring their memories to avenge their fall 

Upon the invading host; in vain the foe 

Madly will drain his wealth and waste his blood 

To conquer this vast realm; for easier were it 

To hurl the rooted mountain from its base, 

Than force the yoke of slavery upon men 

Determined to be free!” 

The blank verse of this poem is very respectable. 
The sentiments are, in the main, correct, and, with 
some small abatement, it may be said to deserve the 
general commendation bestowed upon it. It was 
written in the spirit of devotion to popular rights. 
But that spirit had forever taken its flight from Mr. 
Southey before he wrote the 

‘CARMINA AULICA.” 

This poem, addressed to the Prince Regent, was 
written, in 1814, on the arrival of the allied sover- 
eigns in England. Here is a specimen of its style 
and matter: 

** Enjoy thy triumph now, 
Prince of the mighty isle! 
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Through life he | 

He took notes | 
of all his reading, and his general knowledge was | 
He had no income excepting that which | 
was derived from the productions of his pen; but | 
he was a prolific writer, and his productions were, 


But it is | 


In the later years of his life, Mr. Southey | 
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Enjoy the rich reward so rightly due, 
| When rescued nations, with one heart and voice, 
| Thy counsels bless and thee. 
| Thou, on thine own firm island, seest the while, 
As if the tales of old Romance 
Were but to typify these splendid days, 
Princes and potentates 
And chiefs renowned in arms, 
From their great enterprise achieved, 
In friendship and in joy collected here, 
Rejoice, thou mighty isle! 
Queen of the seas, rejoice! 
For ne’er in elder nor in later times 
Have such illustrious guests 
Honored thy sylvan shores. 
No such assemblage shone in Edward’s hall, 
Nor brighter triumph graced his glorious reign. 
Prince of the mighty isle, 
Proud day for thee and for thy kingdom this.” 
On the same occasion, so utterly craven had our 
| sometime champion of liberty become, that he 
could jumble together a fulsomely-adulatory poem, 
addressed to Alexander, the Autocrat of Russia, 
who was one of the despots sitting in conclave and 
| gloating over the crushed hopes of the nations of 
| Europe. Take a specimen: 
** Conqueror, deliverer, friend of humankind! 
The free, the happy island welcomes thee. 
Thee from thy wasted realms, 
So signally revenged; 
From Prussia’s rescued plains; 
From Dresden’s field of slaughter, where the ball 
Which struck Moreau’s dear life, 
Was turned from thy more precious head aside; 
From Leipsic’s dreadful day, 
From Elbe, and Rhine, and Seine, 
In thy career of conquest overpast 
From the proud capital 
Of haughty France subdued, 
Then to her rightful line of kings restored; 
Thee, Alexander! thee, the Great, the Good, 
The Glorious, the Beneficent; the Just, 
Thee to her honored shores 
The mighty island welcomes in her joy.” 


“CARMEN NUPTIALE” 

| was written in 1816, and addressed to the Princess 
| Charlotte, daughter of George IV, on the occasion 
| of her marriage with Prince Leopold. Mr. Southey 

esteemed it so highly that he specially designated 

it as “ The Lay of the Laureate.” No short quota- 

tion would enable the reader to form a just opinion 

of it, and a long guotation here would be unpar- 

donable. It is both pompous and cringing—full of 
| pretension, and full of puling. The poet jingles 

out a dream of royal pageantry, in which mighty 
| personages and personifications, both mortal and 
immortal, including “The Angel of the Church,” 
are made to appear and to do homage to the bride 
and bridegroom. The characters introduced seem 
to vie with each other in the absurdity of their ad- 
dresses to the royal pair, but the aforesaid “ Angel ” 
| manifestly distances all competition. He summarily 
disposes of all objections to the doctrine of the 
union of Church and state by declaring that 

‘« One fate attends the altar and the throne.” 

How utterly must liberalism have grown out of the 
writer, and toryism grown in! This is a poem to 
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be read once, and then left, unquoted and unremem- 
bered. 

Next in our way comes the “ Vision of Judgment,” 
a poem famous on account of having been so un- 
mercifully, and yet deservedly, satirized by Lord 
Byron. It was written soon after the death of 
George III. The writer, in his vision, saw the old 
worn-out despot rise from the burial-vault, and go 
to the gate of the celestial city, where an angel 
stood proclaiming that King George of England 
had come to judgment, and calling on all in heav- 
en, and earth, and hell, ‘whom it concerned,” to 
attend and accuse the King, if they had aught 
against him. Then follows a description of the 
successive appearance and discomfiture of the ac- 
cusers, and the triumphant entrance of the King 
into heaven, which, if it were not for the fact that it 
borders rather too closely upon the blasphemous, 
would strike the mind of every reader as being su- 
perlatively farcical. 

The first accuser was the spirit of John Wilkes, 
who is introduced as 

«« The firebrand 

Whom an unthinking populace held for their idol and hero, 
Lord of Misrule in his day.” 
And thereupon the loyal bard bestows a dreadful | 
pummeling upon this political sinner, who in his 
lifetime had presumed to sympathize with the 
common people—the untitled herd—in their futile | 
struggles to abridge the “divine right” of royalty. | 
Of the statement of the misdoings of Wilkes the | 
following is a part: 
** Discontent and disloyalty, like the teeth of the dragon, 

He had sown on the winds; they had ripened beyond the 

Atlantic.” 

He is thus made answerable for the American Rev- | 
olution, an event peculiarly distasteful to such as 
are led by their vocation to fawn upon kings and | 
courtiers. 

Then, as if to see how far common sense can be 
outraged, and how far absurdity can be pushed, the 
poet introduces the spirit of George Washington, 
and makes him a zealous eulogist of the despot, in | 
resistance to whose misrule he spent the best years 
of his glorious life, and exposed himself to dangers 
of every name! 

This poem has no literary merit. It is written | 
in the forced, disjointed, stumbling, and unmusical | 
hexameter, a liking for which no truly-poetical | 
mind can ever have, except such liking as is unnat- 
urally produced by continuous effort and habit. | 
But we have had enough of these cringings to roy- 
alty. Let them pass. 

It was no uncommon thing for Southey to make | 
choice of trifling subjects, and thereupon to write | 
and publish downright trash. Such is “ Gooseberry- 


Pie, a Pindaric Ode.” Here is an extract: 





** Gooseberry-pie is best. | 

Fall of the theme, O Muse, begin the song! 
What though the sunbeams of the west | 
Mature within the turtle’s breast } 
Blood glutinous and fat of verdant hue? } 
What though the deer bound sportively along | 
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| tentionally done. 


| and Mooma. 
| Monnema raised her orphan children as best she 
| could. 





O’er springy turf, the park’s elastic vest? 
Give them their honors due— 
But gooseberry-pie is best.” 
Again: 
‘ No dragon does there need for thee 
With quintessential sting to work alarms, 
And guard thy fruit so fine, 
Thou vegetable porcupine! 
And didst thon scratch thy tender arms, 
O Jane! that I should dine.” 


Of the same class is “The Pig, a Colloquial 
Poem,” the first two lines of which are as follows: 


* Jacob! I do not love to see thy nose 
Turned up in scornful curve at yonder pig.” 


Another specimen is the “Ode to a Pig while his 


| Nose was being Bored,” of which the following is 


the first stanza: 


** Hark! hark! that pig! the hideous note, 
More loud, more di t, each t grows— 
Would one not think the knife was in his throat? 
And yet they are only boring through his nose.” 





It is hard to excuse such a man as Southey for 
writing ridiculous doggerel. And it will not, in 
the least, assist the apology to say, that it was in- 
He can not, within right rule, be 
permitted to intend to produce trash. 

Let us now turn our attention to Southey’s bet- 
ter poems. In the contemplation of these it will 
not be difficult to forget, in great degree, the fault- 
ful nature of most of those which we have, thus 
far, examined. Several of his poems, to which we 
now proceed, are long, elaborate, and admirable. 
And first: 

“(A TALE OF PARAGUAY.” 

There is no fiction in this poem. We are assured 
by Mr. Southey that the story which it embodies is 
literally true. “A feeble nation of Guarani race” 
were situate on the Mondai river. They were all 


| destroyed by pestilence except one youthful pair. 
| Quiara and Monnema—husband and wife—survived 
| the general desolation. They removed. to a distant 


place, on the Mondai, and lived in utter solitude. 
To them were born a son and daugnter—Yeruti 
Quiara was destroyed by a jaguar. 


Almost untaught herself, her instructions 
to them were necessarily random and imperfect. 


*‘ They heard, devoutly listening, while she told 
Strangely-disfigured truths, and fables feigned of old.” 


| Touching the condition of the dead, she mentioned 


to them some theories which she did not approve; 
and then, continuing the theme, the poet gives to 


| her the language following: 


*‘ Likelier they taught who said that to the land 
Of souls the happy spirit took its flight, 
A region underneath the sole command 
Of the good Power; by him for the upright 
Appointed and replenish’d with delight; 
A land where nothing evil ever came, 
Sorrow, nor pain, nor peril, nor affright, 
Nor change, nor death; but there the haman frame, 
Untouch’d by age or ill, continued still the same. 
Winds would not pierce it there, nor heat nor cold 
Grieve, nor thirst parch, nor hunger pine; but there 
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The sun by day its even influence hold 

With genial warmth, and through the unclouded air 
The moon upon her nightly journey fare; 

The lakes and fish-full streams are never dry; 
Trees ever green perpetual fruitage bear; 

And whéresoe’er the hunter turns his eye, 

Water, and earth, and heaven, to him their stores supply.” 

Monnema and her children were at length found 
by a Jesuit missionary. They embraced the Chris- 
tian religion, and removed from their native wilds, 
to a distant place, and another mode of life. The 
change of place was fatal to them. They were 
stricken by wasting disease, and died, in happy 
hope of the Christian’s heaven. The description 
of the closing scenes of the lives of Mooma and 
Yeruti is touchingly pathetic and beautiful. 

The great charm of this poem consists in its 
measure, which is the magnificent Spenserian. Mr. 
Southey’s management of this stanza is tolerable, 
though unequal to that of Byron, Shelley, Camp- 
bell, and others. It is, in truth, a very difficult 
stanza. No writer with whose works I have any 
acquaintance, has written it correctly throughout 
an entire poem. All the poets who have used it 
have frequently disjointed or broken the rhythm by 
ill-chosen words, and destroyed the marcu of the 
measure by wrongly placing the cesura, especially 
in the closing alexandrine. 

In the estimation of the masters of verse no 
stanza holds higher place than the Spenserian. 
Some of our own writers could use it successfully, 
if they would. In proof read the following, from 
an excellent fugitive, by Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton: 

* The smallest bark on life’s tumultuous ocean 
Will leave a track behind forevermore; 
The lightest wave of influence, set in motion, 
Extends and widens to the eternal shore. 
We should be wary, then, who go before 
A myriad yet to be, and we should take 
Our bearing carefully, where breakers roar, 
Where fearful tempests gather; one mistake 
May wreck unnumbered barks that follow in our wake.” 
The poem next in our way is entitled 
“*THALABA, THE DESTROYER.” 

It has been the subject of much animadversion. 
The friends of its author have greatly admired and 
praised the beauty of its style and diction, the viv- 
idness of its description, and the grandness of its 
imagery. On the other hand, unfriendly critics 
have strongly observed upon the looseness of its 
measure, and the utter wildness and absurdity of 
its fable. The observations of both classes are tol- 
erably well founded. The language is fine and 
chaste, and flows along most freely and delight- 
fully; and the rich imagery and description must 
command the admiration of every reader. At the 
same time it is undeniable that the measure is so 
loose, as, in the absence of rhyme, to be almost as 
easily written as prose. Lines of all lengths, from 
those of five syllables to those of twelve, are woofed 
together with no other order than that of a sort of 
running adaptation to the exigencies of the phrases 
or expressions made use of in the narrative. The 
fable is as wild as wild can be. But I make no ob- 





jection to the poem on that account. Such an ob- 
jection, if entertained at all, would have fatal force 
against many productions which long have held, 
and still are holding, royal rank in the world of 
song. Even from Homer and from Milton it would 
go far to strike away their world-wide fame, and 
time-long popularity. Fable can never be driven 
out of literature. The best that can be hoped for 
is, to restrain the public mind from the use and 
the love of such productions as are immoral as well 
as fabulous. 

In the story of Thalaba there is a good moral. 
The aim is to present the antagonism existing be- 
tween good and evil, the surpassing excellency and 
sure ultimate triumph of good, and the power of 
faith and virtue. Thalaba is represented as having 
been chosen by the supreme powers of goodness to 
destroy, through energy of faith and virtue, the 
powers of evil, represented by the sorcerers of the 
Domdaniel caves, in the center of the earth. His 
dangers, his labors, and his triumph, are the sub- 
ject-matter of the poem. 1 

I propose no further comment. Let the poem be 
read. Whoever reads it once will read it again. 
The following brief extracts will suffice for speci- 
mens of the poetry. In the first, Thalaba is pre- 
sented, journeying alone, upon a steed of the des- 
ert: 

* Far over the plain 
Away went the bridleless steed; 

With the dew of the morning his fetlocks were wet; 
The foam frothed his limbs in the journey of noon; 
Nor stayed he till over the westerly heaven 
The shadows of evening had spread. 

Then on a sheltered bank 
The appointed youth 
And by him laid the docile courser down. 
Again in the gray of the morning 
Thalaba bounded up; 
Over hill, over dale, 
Away goes the bridleless steed. 
Again at eve he stops, 
Again the youth descends; 
His load discharged, his errand done, 
Then bounded the courser away.” 
The other extract is descriptive of the scene which 
met the sight of Thalaba upon the opening of the 
gate to the enchanted domain of Aloadin: 
** Was it to earthly Eden, lost so long, 
The youth had found the wondrous way? 
But earthly Eden boasts 
No terraced palaces, 
No rich pavilions bright with woven gold, 
Like these that in the vale 
Rise amid odorous groves. 
The astonished Thalaba, 
Doubting as though an unsubstantial dream 
Beguiled his passive sense, 
A moment closed his eyes; 
Still they were there—the palaces and groves, 
And rich pavilions glittering golden light.” 

The finest of all the metrical productions of Mr. 
Southey has been reserved to be last remarked upon. 
It is called 


a 





“THE CURSE OF KEHAMA.” 
Its machinery is drawn from the Hindoo mythol- 
ogy, than which nothing more wild, fantastic, or 
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improbable has been heard of among men. Some 
knowledge of the leading features of this mythol- 
ogy is necessary to a proper understanding of the 
m. 

The three great deities are Brama, the Creator; 
Veeshno, the Preserver; and Seeva, the Destroyer. 
Indra is the king and god of the elements. His 
dwelling-place is one of the Hindoo heavens. It 
is called the Swerga, or the heaven of Indra, in 
which is Meru, or the north pole, allegorically rep- 
resented as a mountain of gold and gems. There 
he solaces the gods with nectar and heavenly mu- 
sic. Casyapa is the father of the immortals. Ya- 
men is the lord of Padalon, or hell, and judge of the 
dead. Baly, also a judge of the dead in Padalon, 
was formerly a mighty and good giant on the earth, 
where he built the wonderful Mahabalipur, or city 
of Baly, which is now submerged, and stands, with 
all its gorgeous palaces and temples, beneath the 
ocean. The Devetas are inferior deities. The Suras 
are good spirits, and the Asuras evil spirits. The 
Glendoveers—properly Grindouvers—are the most 
beautiful and exalted of the good spirits. Mount 
Calasay is the residence of Seeva, represented in 
this poem as Supreme among the gods. Mount 
Himakoot is the residence of Casyapa. The Swar- 
ganga, or Mandacini, (Ganges,) rises under the feet 
of Veeshno at the north polar star, and passing 
through the circle of the moon, it falls upon the 
summit of Meru, where it divides into four rivers 
flowing down toward the four cardinal points. The 
Vimani is the self-moving ship of heaven, or vessel 
of the Suras. The Amreeta is the liquid or water 
of immortality. 

The incidents of the poem are, in the main, 
nearly as far removed from the region of the real 
and probable as is the mythology from which their 
machinery is drawn. Kehama, from whom the 
name of the poem is derived, was a powerful rajah, 
who, by prayers, fasting, penances, and sacrifices, 
had obtained unlimited dominion over the earth. 
His purposes were evil only; but it is a singular 
feature in the Hindoo creed, that prayers, penances, 
and sacrifices, no matter from what motive made, 
will, if persevered in, give at last to the devotee 
the full and absolute dominion over the universe 
and even the deities and celestial powers. Kehama 
had not yet extended his power beyond the earth, 
but it was known that the sacrifices would soon be 
completed which would give the first celestial sphere 
and the Swerga to his power. 

Arvalan, the evil-minded son of Kehama, offering 
violence to Kailyal, a pure and beautiful maiden, 
was slain by her father, Ladurlad. The rajah took 
vengeance for the death of his son by pronouncing 
upon Ladurlad a fearful curse, which had potency 
to prevent him from sleep, from rest, and from 
death, and to fix a burning torture forever in his 
heart and brain. Under the burden of this awful 
curse, he wandered forth into the world with Kail- 
yal by his side. His wife, Yedillian, had long been 
dead. Foreseeing no end to the anguish which his 








daughter suffered on his account, he left her and 
wandered away alone in the wilderness. Wearied 
with a fruitless search for him, she fell fainting to 
the ground. Seeing her forlorn condition, the Glen- 
doveer Ereenia descended and bore her upon his 
azure pinions to Himakoot. Being forbidden to re- 
main there with his mortal charge, he placed her in 
a ship of heaven, or vessel of the Suras, and bore her 
to the Swerga; but he was told by Indra that no 
child of mortal man might sojourn there till after 
putting off the mortal part. He then replaced her 
in the ship of heaven, descended to the earth, res- 
cued Ladurlad from the persecution of the spirit of 
Arvalan, placed him beside Kailyal, and bore them 
together to Mount Meru, to the place of Ganges’ 
mortal birth. This was beyond Kehama’s power. 
The curse was left behind, and Ladurlad was free 
from pain. Here, in the bowers of bliss, they found 
the spirit of Yedillian. The following is the pas- 
sage of the poem in which the meeting is described. 
It is beautiful, exceedingly: 
*O, happy sire, and happy daughter! 
Ye on the banks of that celestial water 
Your resting-place and sanctuary have found. 
What! hath not then their mortal taint defiled 
The sacred, solitary ground? 
Vain thought! the holy valley smiled, 
Receiving such a sire and child; 
ges, who d asleep to lie, 
Beheld them with benignant eye, 
And rippied round melodiously, 
And rolled her little waves, to meet 
And welcome their beloved feet. 
The gales of Swerga thither fled, 
And heavenly odors there were shed 
About, below, and overhead; 
And Earth, rejoicing in their tread, 
Hath built them up a blooming bower, 
Where every amaranthine flower 
Its deathless blossom interweaves 
With bright and undecaying leaves. 


Cc 





Three happy beings are there here— 
The sire, the maid, the Glendoveer. 
A fourth approaches—who is this 
That enters in the bower of bliss? 
No form so fair might painter find 
Among the daughters of mankind; 
For death her beauties hath refined, 
And anto her a form hath given 
Framed of the elements of heaven; 
Pure dwelling-place for perfect mind. 
She stood and gazed on sire and child; 
Her tongue not yet had power to speak; 
The tears were streaming down her cheek, 
And when those tears her sight beguiled, 
And still her faltering accents failed, 
The spirit, mute and motionless, 
Spread out her arms for the caress, 
Made still and silent with excess 
Of love and painful happiness. 

The maid that lovely form surveyed; 
Wistful she gazed, and knew her not, 
But Nature to her heart conveyed 
A sudden thrill, a startling thought, 
A feeling many a year forgot, 

Now like a dream anew recurring, 

As if again in every vein 
Her mother’s milk was stirring. 
With straining neck and streaming eye 
She stretched her hands imploringly, 
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As if she fain would have her nigh, 
Vet feared to meet the wished embrace, 
At once with love and awe opprest. 
Not so Ladurlad; he could trace, 
Though brightened with angelic grace, 
His own Yedillian’s earthly face; 
He ran and held her to his breast; 
O, joy above all joys of heaven, 
By death alone to others given, 
This moment hath to him restored 
The early-lost, the long-deplored. 
They sin who say that love can die. 
With life all other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity. 
In heaven ambition can not dwell, 
Nor avarice in the vaults of hell; 
Earthly these passions of the earth, 
They perish where they have their birth; 
Bat love is indestructible; 
Its holy flame forever burneth; 
From heaven it came, to heaven returneth. 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times opprest, 
It here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in heaven its perfect rest: 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest-time of love is there. 
O, when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 


An overpayment of delight? 
. oe . * _ * 


O, blessed, blessed company! 
When men and heavenly spirits greet, 
And they whom death had severed meet, 
And hold again communion sweet— 
O, blessed, blessed company!” 
Soon the sacrifice was completed which gave the 
Swerga to Kehama’s power. He rose in majesty, 
and seated himself upon its throne. 
was fastened anew upon Ladurlad, and he and 
Kailyal again became wanderers upon the earth. 
They were pursued by the vengeance of Arvalan. 
Ereenia descended to save Kailyal, but was over- 
powered by the evil spirits. They carried him 
away, and bound him with chains of adamant in 
the sepulchers of the ancient kings, under the city 
of Baly, beneath the ocean. Ladurlad, charmed 
from the power of water, and from death, by Ke- 
hama’s curse, descended and released the Glendo- 
veer. Returning to the shore, they were beset by 
Arvalan and the evil spirits. The great Baly, who 
was just walking upon the earth in his old domain, 
put forth his mighty power, seized upon the foul 
oppressors, and instantly sunk down with them to 
Padalon, where he consigned them to eternal tor- 
ments. Thecry of Arvalan brought down Kehama, 
but too late to save him. Seeing Kailyal then, Ke- 
hama informed her that he could read in the mystic 
writing of fate upon her brain, that she was des- 
tined to partake, with him, the Amreeta cup of im- 
mortality. He, therefore, strove to persuade her to 
become his bride, and share with him the throne of 
the Swerga. His offer was rejected, and he returned, 
in anger, up the sky. In the meantime, Ereenia, 
overmastering time and space by the resistless en- 


The curse | 





ergy of faith, had ascended to Mount Culasay, to 
implore the aid of Seeva. On the vast summit of 
the Mount he stood beside the mystic table of eter- 
nity. He called on Seeva, and poured out his com- 
plaints, without response. Suspended far above 
the table, he saw the silver bell around which rests 
the Infinite. On vigorous wings he rose to the vast 
rim, and struck. The blow was followed by a sound 
which filled the universe—a sound of inconceivable 
and mighty melody. A light ineffable fell all around. 
Struck powerless by the sound and light, the Glen- 
doveer fell headlong to the earth; but as he fell, he 
heard a still, small voice, which told him to repair, 
with Kailyal, to Yamen’s throne. In obedience to 
this command of Seeva, Ladurlad, Kailyal, and the 
Glendoveer, appeared before the judgment-seat of 
Yamen. The sacrifices had just been completed 
which gave Kehama power over Padalon. He de- 
scended with fearful pomp. After a mighty con- 
flict Yamen was overpowered, and trampled be- 
neath the victor’s feet. There were three rebell’ous 
spirits of former times, who had undergone long 
ages of torture, stooping under and upholding 
three of the four corners of Yamen’s throne. The 
fourth corner was vacant. These in their agony 
kept crying: 
«‘«Kehama, come! too long we wait for thee.” 

The Amreeta cup was kept in a marble sepulcher 
near the throne. Kehama took the throne, and or- 
dered the cup to be brought forth. He seized it, 
and drank eagerly of its contents. Too late he 
found that though the draught of the Amreeta con- 
fers upon the drinker immortality, it will be an im- 
mortality of happiness only to the good, while upon 
the evil it will confer an immortality of torment. 
Feeling the torment seize him, and his power de- 
part, he yielded to overruling fate, and went to his 
appointed place under the vacant corner of Yamen’s 
throne. Yamen resumed his place and scepter, and 
called on Kailyal to advance and drink of the Am- 
recta. She tremblingly obeyed, and was instantly 
pervaded with immortal life, and crowned with 
deathless beauty. Then joyfully Ereenia clasped 
her in his arms, and bore her to his home in the 
heaven of Indra. 

Ladurlad still remained, but he remained not 
long. Benignly he was smiled on by the Lord of 
Death, and calmly fell asleep. 

«Blessed that sleep! more blessed still the waking! 
For on that night a heavenly morning broke— 
The light of heaven was round him when he woke; 
And in the Swerga, in Yedillian’s bower, 

All whom he loved he met, to part no more.” 

The narrative of this long and beautiful poem 
has occupied so much space that no further extracts 
can be given. Here, again, the moral is unexcep- 
tionable. The purpose is to illustrate the peerless 
excellency, and the sure reward of faith and virtue. 
But in this respect it is hard to discriminate among 
the productions of Mr. Southey. None of them 
can be charged with having a vicious tendency. 

His writings are extensive. He had great copi- 
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ousness of language, and great facility in writing. 
Very much of his poetry is smooth, melodious, and 
delightful; but there is not a passage, or a line of 
it, perhaps, in which can be found the essential 
grandeur and power of song, displayed at times by 
some of the favorites of the muses. 

Some one has said of Mr. Southey, in half-mili- 
tary phrase, that his mind was a great magazine of 
author-like munitions. Certainly his reading was 
very fruitful. And his mind had something of a 
tendency toward an unconscious reproduction of 
the fine thoughts which lie, almost like waifs, along 
the waysides of literature. I will give an example 

* or two found in the curse of Kehama. In describ- 
ing the conquest of the Swerga these lines occur: 
“ Up rose the rajah through the conquered sky, 
To seize the Swerga for his proud abode; 
Myriads of evil genii round him fly, 
As joyously on wings of winds he rode, 
And scaled high heaven triumphant like a god.” 
In reading the italicized line of this extract, almost 
every one will be reminded of the following stanza 
from an old and well-known version of the psalms 
of David: 
“On cherubs and on cherabim 
Fall royally he rode, 
And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad.” 

Upon a stated night in every year the great and 
good Baly came from his judgment-seat in Padalon, 
in order that he might walk the earth unseen, and 
hear his name 

«Still hymned and honored by the grateful voice 
Of humankind, and in his fame rejoice.” 
One mode of celebrating this zreat event is described 
in “ The Curse of Kehama,”’ as follows: 


“ Therefore, on yonder mountain’s templed hight, 
The brazen caldron blazes through the night. 
Huge as a ship that travels the main sea, 

Is that capacious brass; its wick as tall 
As is the mast of some great admiral.” 


The comparison with which this extract closes was 
used by Cowley. Describing “Goliath,” he says: 
“His spear the trunk was of a lofty tree, 
Which Nature meant some tall ship’s mast to be.” 

It also occurs in the following extract from the 
description of Satan in Milton’s “Paradise Lost:” 

*¢ His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some high admiral, were but a wand 
He walked with.” 

But no one acquainted with Southey’s works will 
suppose these resemblances to have been intentional. 
He was too manly for that; and, besides, he was 
too thoroughly self-furnished to have need of it. I 
leave him now. Some faults and many excellences 
were in the man and in his writings. It is difficult 
to understand why he has not been more generally 
read and appreciated. In that respect it is much to 
be hoped that there are better times to come. 


A Curistian will find his parenthesis for prayer 
even in his busiest hours. 








BENEVOLENCE. 


BY BISHOP MORRIS. 

Tue social virtues often appear most lovely when 
viewed in contrast with their opposite vices. Both 
have their living examples. A man of misanthropic 
spirit may be strictly moral in his general deport- 
ment, and scrupulously honest in all his dealings; 
but the principle of his action is not benignity; it 
is selfishness. Philanthropy has no place in his 
heart. Like the snail in his contracted shell, he 
lives to himself, caring nothing for the kappiness of 
others. But the benevolent man is inf\uenced by a 
habitual feeling of good-will to his iellows, one 
which is indicated by gentleness of manner and 
tenderness of expression in all his intercourse with 
society, as well as by the free bestowment of char- 
ity where it is needed. It is not difficult to deter- 
mine which of the two is more happy. A mo- 
rose man is miserable in himself, and renders all 
about him unhappy, by his sullenness and selfish- 
ness; while the truly-benevolent individual enjoys 
felicity himself, and imparts the same to those 
around him, by breathing a spirit of cheerfulness 
and accommodation. One possesses so little conti- 
dence in his fellow-creatures, that he regards every 
man with suspicion till he proves himself worthy; 
the other allows every one to be innocent till he is 
proved guilty. And each of these opposite char- 
acters forms his estimate of others by the confi- 
dence he has in himself. Thus benevolence insures 
its own reward, and selfishness its own punishment. 
The former draws around itself the generous and 
good; the latter repels them, and seeks the misery 
it deserves. One is the offspring of heaven, and 
the other of sin. 

Benevolence leads its possessor to imitate the 
Savior of the world, who “ went about doing good” 
to the souls and bodies of men. It renders him 
more careful to learn the wants and miseries of hu- 
man beings, than to ascertain the nation, sect, or 
party to which they pertain. He who is blessed 
with a benevolent heart, delights to direct the lonely 
stranger on his way, to supply the ignorant with 
the means of enlightenment, to encourage the poor 
in their honest endeavors to acquire a living, and 
the unfortunate in the pursuit of happiness. How 
joyfully he leads the unprotected orphan to the 
asylum of safety, points the inquiring youth to the 
fountain of knowledge, or administers a word of 
consolation to the broken-hearted! When the in- 
cautious and the simple-hearted are avout to be in- 
snared in the meshes of vice, or drawn into the vor- 
tex of dissipation, how promptly he warns them of 
their danger! Like Job, he can say, “ Because 1 de- 
livered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and 
him that had none to help him, the blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon me, and I caused 
the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” Show him a fel- 
low-mortal suffering with hunger, and he is ready 
to divide with him his last loaf of bread. When 
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told of any that are afflicted, and in need of aid, 
how he hastens to their relief! Point out to him a 
human being borne down by sickness and poverty, 
and he waits not to inquire whether the suffering 
individual be Jew or Christian, Turk or Pagan, 
much less whether he be orthodox or otherwise. 
So far as the exercise of benevoience to the unfor- 
tunate is concerned, he regards every man as his 
brother. While some would seek excuse for with- 
holding aid and comfort on the score of demerit, he 
only needs to know, that the sufferer is now desti- 
tute and afflicted, and he is ever ready to relieve 
him to the extent of his ability. Many worthy 
persons have been left in a state of entire destitu- 
tion, and others may be. But suppose the sufferer 
to have brought his misery upon himself, still, the 
voice of Inspiration proclaims, “If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.” 
How much more should we regard the cries of a 
suffering neighbor, or disconsolate stranger, that 
never offended us in word or deed! While the man 
of wealth enjoys his comfortable habitation, his 
cheerful fireside, and his well-furnished table, some 
of his worthy, but unfortunate neighbors, may be 
exposed to the winter’s storm, howling round and 
driving through their frail tenements, shivering 
with cold, pinched with hunger, and wasting with 
despair. And why does hé not fly as an angel of 
mercy to their rescue? Because benevolence and 
he are strangers to each other. Give him a heart 
imbued with that spirit of love, and he sleeps not 
till they are warmed and fed. 

Inducements to the practice of benevolence are 
numerous and potent. None of us are fully assured 
that we shall never need the charity we now with- 
hold from others; for no one knows to what ex- 
tremities he may be reduced by reverse of fortune. 
“Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them; for 
this is the law and the prophets.” No man is in- 
dependent of this golden rule. Should we desire 
relief, if reduced to extreme poverty by adversity 
and protracted indisposition? Then let us extend 
it to others. And let no one suppose that he is 
loser by bestowing a portion of his wealth upon 
the Lord’s poor—the very purpose, in part, for 
which it was placed in his hands. “He that hath 
pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the Lord; and 
that which he hath given will he pay him again.” 
Other investments may fail; but all deposits made 
in the bank of heaven are both safe and productive; 
“for God is not unrighteous, to forget your work 
and labor of love.” Another inducement to prac- 
tice benevolence is, the happiness derived therefrom. 
While the obliged beneficiary enjoys pleasure, aris- 
ing from the exercise of contentment and gratitude, 
in having his wants supplied, let it be remembered, 
that the giver has still higher enjoyment, from a 
conscious discharge of duty, in relieving the dis- 
tressed. “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” Who would deprive himself of such felicity, 
by holding on, with a miser’s grasp, to the gold 








that perishes? and, what is still worse, subject him- 
self to the fearful judgment, “Depart from me; 

for I was an hungered, and ye gave me no 
meat,” etc.? Again: the exercise of benevolence is 
encouraged by an offered mansion in heaven. 
“Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness; that when ye fail, they may re- 
ceive you into everlasting habitations.” When 
Washington, after successfully leading an army of 
patriot soldiers to conquest and American independ- 
ence, returned from the conflict, covered with hon- 
ors, and appeared among his grateful countrymen, 
with what enthusiastic delight they received him! 
But when the benevolent Christian, having so used 
his wealth as to secure the love and gratitude of the 
pious poor, dies and goes where they have gone, 
with how much more delight will they hail him 
welcome into mansions of heavenly bliss! The 


greetings of those redeemed spirits on the shore of 
endless life will surely be a full reward for feeding 
and clothing them on their journey thither. 





0, LET US ALL BE FRIENDS AGAIN! 
BY W,. W. WHITE, 
O, ter us al! be friends again— 
Warm friends, as we have been, 
Ere cold estrangement, like a cloud, 
Our love-light came between. 
A thoughtless word, a deed, or look, 
Has parted us in pain; 
A kindly word, or cheerful smile, 
Can make us friends again! 


What! shall a “trifle light as air,” 
Engender deepest scorn ! 

The rose, from one cold, transient blast, 
Became the goading thorn; 

And hearts that fondly, deeply loved, 
Now live of each unblest; 

While passions rage, like angry seas 
That will not hush to rest! 


The past has had its halcyon hours 
Of love and trusting faith; 

They linger in our memories still— 
They'll haunt us on till death! 

In years to come our chastened hearts 
May live those seasons o’er, 

And be as happy and as loved 
As they have been of yore! 


No heart, though stern as adamant, 
But may be softened yet, 

If we but school it to the task, 
To pardon and forget. 

A thoughtless deed, or word, or look, 
Has parted us in pain; 

A kindly word, a cheerful smile, 
Can make us friends again! 
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HOR SILVESTRZ. 


BY REV. A. STEVENS, A Mu. 


Scenery—Night excursions—Night scenery—A night on the 
Alps-—Night excursion on the mountains—Blanco White—Morn- 
ing. 


Arravur. Shall we pass on, Heinrich, to our usual 
resting-place on the hill-top, or remain in this 
shaded walk? The former, with its expanded pros- 
pects, is delightful in the cool of the evening, but 
in the heat of the day I prefer the green and 
shadowy curvatures of this lower position of the 
path; the deeply-shaded vistas look refreshing in 
the mellow light that struggles through the foliage, 
and the murmurs of the stream below us here seem 
congruous with the meditattve air of the scene. 
I like, too, the sense of sequestration from all the 
rest of the world which we feel in such a place as 
this forest ravine. I have sent hours, and, I trust, 
not profitless ones, in solitary walks here. It re- 
minds me of the low olive-grove vale on the banks 
of the “meek Cephissus,” out of the reach of the 
noise of Athens and of the sight of the loftiest 
monuments of the Acropolis, where Aristotle walked 
as he taught his disciples, or those retired walks of 
Socrates, 

« Where [lissus rolls 
His whispering stream.” 
Let us turn peripatetics here for an hour or two. 

Heinrich. The coolness of the path is refreshing 
to me, for my very brain is feverish. I have had 
one of my restless nights again; but, though my 
every nerve seems unstrung, I can pace the walk 
here with you for hours. It is curious how 
little this nervous prostration affects the muscular 
strength. I was abroad on the Chesterfield moun- 
tain most of the night, and am tremulous, as you 
perceive, from head to foot, yet feel strong enough 
to tear up yonder sapling. There is an impulse 
upon me that could carry me through a thirty 
miles’ walk. 

Arthur. Abroad most of the night? What does 
that mean? A novel expedient for an invalid, cer- 
tainly; it smacks somewhat of your German roman- 
ticism. 

Heinrich. A poor expedient, most certainly, for 
health, but a goodly one for meditation, whether 
romantic, philosophic, or devout. If you have 
never spent a night alone in the solitude of moun- 
tain hights, you have, thus far, failed of the most 
impressive and sublime influences of nature. The 
God-man spent there nights of prayer. 

Arthur. You Dutchmen are as blunt as Beotians 
in some things; but there unquestionably is an ex- 
traordinary vein of romance about you. The whole 
of last night on the Chesterfield mountain and 
alone! 

Heinrich. Yes; and how many other nights I 
have spent in like manner in different parts of the 
world I could hardly tell you.. The sublimest 
hours of my life were those of a night which I 





spent up on the Alps, far from any human being, 
amidst a thunder-storm, which seemed to set on 
fire the immeasurable snows and glaciers above me, 
and to send trembling through the very foundations 
of the mountains. For half an hour it appeared as 
if a battery in the skies were lanching its bolts at 
Mount Blanc, whose triple peaks blazed up sub- 
limely in the incessant fire, while the surrounding 
summits resounded with stunning echoes. At a 
distance, to my right, stood the walls of a ruined 
monastery, through whose vacant casements I could 
see the darting lightnings leap along the crags and 
cliffs beyond, while far below, on my left, lay the 
lake of Geneva, alternately hid in the darkness of 
the night, or disclosed to view by the illumination 
of the lightnings, which seemed to chase each 
other along its surface. I felt, sir, that night, the 
grandeur of God somewhat as I think the Jewish 
lawgiver felt it when he entered into the cloud on the 
mount, amidst thunders and lightnings, and “ the 
voice of the trumpet exceeding loud: the mount 
was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord de- 
scended upon it in fire; and the whole mount 
quaked greatly, and the voice of the trumpet 
sounded long, and waxed louder and louder!” Is 
not that a picture of sublimity—of astounding 
sublimity? Old Homer’s grandest strain is the 
sighing of a zephyr when compared with it. Yet 
God often, nowadays, reveals himself in almost 
equal majesty, especially in night scenes. The 
highest grandeurs of nature must be sought in the 
mountains and the night. 

Arthur. Ay; but the dews ‘and the chill air, 
Heinrich! It is very agreeable to read night scenes 
in the poets by a comfortable fire, in a comfortable 
arm-chair, clad in a comfortable dressing-gown and 
slippers, and to dream of them afterward in a com- 
fortable bed; but, much as I love natural beauty, I 
have always shrunk from such sentimental night 
rambles. 

Heinrich. So reason most men who have never 
tried them. As to the dews we may shake defiance 
at them from a stout pair of boots, and, as to the 
chill air, that’s a fancy which your pedestrian ex- 
perience ought to have refuted long since. A good 
walker knows that no warm room or warm apparel 
is comparable to the exhilarated temperature of the 
warm blood, excited by activity in the keen, open 
air. A half-hour’s rapid walk is sufficient to render 
me comfortable in the coldest temperature of our 
climate. A habitual pedestrian soon learns that 
the cold has absolutely nothing to do with his 
jaunts, except it be to render them more spirited, 
and to impart a certain indescribable exhilaration 
to the glow of natural warmth which quickly 
teems over his frame. “God made man upright, 

*but he has sought out many inventions,” said 
the wisest man. Many of our artificial modes of 
warmth are contrivances which may be thus con- 
trasted with our original perfection. Men have 
become so dependent upon them, they hardly 
know any more that they carry within themselves 
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inexhaustible resources of vital warmth, which, like 
magnetism and wisdom, increase the more they are 
drawn upon. The world is so far befooled by 
Fashion that it considers him a fool who defies her 
absurd prescriptions. Socrates, Pericles, and De- 
mosthenes walked the streets of Athens bareheaded. 
If you and I were to do so nowadays we should be 
respectfully pronounced “cracked.” 

Arthur. But remember the difference between 
the climate of Attica and that of New England. 
Euripides, you recollect, speaks of the Athenians as 

* Forever delicately marching 
Through pellucid air.” 

Heinrich. Ay; but they had the good sense to 
adapt themselves to the changes of their climate; 
they covered the head, for instance, when the sun 
was intense, but went uncovered generally. We, 
adhering to fashion, cover the head habitually, 
though, during a considerable portion of the year, 
we have as genial weather as they had at Athens; 
and hence our bald heads, frequent colds, and ex- 
citable brains. Keep the feet warm, but the head 
cool, is a good old hygienic maxim. 

Arthur. Very well; but what more of your ro- 
mantic night jaunts? 

Heinrich. My frequent night excursions are not 
attributable to my romanticism, as you call it. I 
owe to my poor health the pleasure of these jaunts. 
They are my best relief to sleeplessness. Such is 
the sensitiveness of my nervous system, that fre- 
quently—alas! how frequently—I can not sleep. I 
used to solicit it by opiates; but the temporary 
relief I obtained was attended with a gradual ex- 
asperation of the evil, and I took Shakspeare’s 
advice, and “threw physic to the dogs.” I am 
better now for so doing, though far from well. 
When I am wakeful I find it worse than useless to 
lie tossing about on my bed. An active walk in 
the cool air, by diverting the blood to the extrem- 
ities and surface, relieves the congested brain. It 
is the best relief I have ever found; and now, when- 
ever my wakefulness lasts an hour after my bed- 
time, I get up, dress warmly, and walk or climb the 
hills, till I am fatigued. If I then return I can 
sleep; but usually I find attractions enough in 
these night excursions to keep me out till the dawn. 

Arthur. May not your remedy be a cause of the 
evil? 

Heinrich. Not at all. I came into the world 
with a disordered nervous system. God only knows 
what I suffered from it mentally, through my child- 
hood. A precocious brain is the greatest affliction 
of humanity, except only a precocious heart; and 
both were mine. I have not found a cure in what 
you call my remedy, but I have found in it much 
physical relief, and infinite mental enjoyment. I 
started out last night about half-past eleven o’clock.*+ 
The moon was up, and lighted the silent streets 
through which I passed. No other living creature 
appeared abroad, except a watch-dog here and there, 
or a cat, creeping stealthily along in the moonlight. 





On reaching the Connecticut, I took the bridge that 


leads to the New Hampshire bank. Its lamps were 
not lighted, but the moon poured streams of soft 
light through the square lateral windows. Midway 
of the bridge I paused to look out at one of these 
openings. It commanded a view of the Connect- 
icut and the adjacent scenery, such as could never 
be reflected on the poet’s page or painter’s canvas. 
The river glided tranquilly along through its south- 
ward windings, here reflecting the moonlight, there 
dusky or quite invisible in the shade of the hills. 
The mountains on the left appeared to stand out as 
if magnified in the soft light, while the farm-houses, 
partially hid in the foliage on the right bank, 
seemed peacefully reposing in slumberous shadows. 
I blessed, in God’s name, the contented sleepers 
within them, and passed on. 

At the termination of the bridge, the road, as 
you are aware, bears to the north, and up the moun- 
tain-side. The gradual ascent afforded a succes- 
sion of most beautiful pictures. The village, which 
now lay to my left, on the western side of the river, 
grew more and more diminutive, till its houses, half 
concealed by the trees that adorn its streets, were 
no longer distinguishable; its church spires alone 
could be seen peering up in the light of the moon, 
and no sign of life escaped from it, except the dis- 
tant bark of the watch-dog, or the crowing of the 
cock. I wended on my way till I came to the 
stream which flows down the mountain-side. The 
rains of last week had swollen its current, and it 
came leaping along its steep channel, as if eager to 
mingle with the moonlit waters of the beautiful 
river below. Here and there it broke in slight 
cascades over the rocks, throwing into the mellow 
light a spray of diamonds. Its music was sooth- 
ing, and I sat down on a rock in the shadow of the 
forest, to repose myself within reach of its sound. 
The village was now lost from view, the moon 
sailed tranquilly among the light clouds, the moun- 
tains rose darkly above me, and the night breezes 
murmured sighingly through the thick woods. I 
was alone in this mountain hight, and as I 
sat in the shadows by the stream, sad, but salu- 
tary thoughts, passed through my mind—pensive 
thoughts of the past, and prayerful ones of the 
future. I thought of the absent, the endeared, and 
the dead—of the mystery of this our anxious life, 
and of death, and the destiny after it—of the sad- 
dening history of one oppressed and sorrowful 
race, and of the long, long delay of its retrieval. 
I thought of the toil and the sensualism of our 
daily life, of the dignity of knowledge, the eleva- 
tion of virtue, and the blessedness of piety. Look- 
ing up to the stars, which shone down through the 
foliage upon me, my mind imbibed strength, and 
joy, and sublimity, from their calm and radiant 
aspect. I felt that there, amid the hights of the 
everlasting hills, elevated above the workshops of 
the every-day, drudging wold, and while its poor 
toilers lay lost in sleep, I was free of God’s universe. 
The far-off worlds shone upon me in my solitude, 
as if they were welcoming me to their spheres; 
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infinite space stretched out around me, lit up with 
worlds and suns, and pervaded by the patient pres- 
ence of Him who will, in his own good time, vindi- 
cate the belied truth, and retrieve the downtrodden 
right, and cast down forever the powerful wrong, 
and bring forth, before the gladdened eyes of his 
suffering children, the intelligible and triumphant 


solution of the appalling problems of the moral , 


world. 

Arthur. I would I had been with you there, 
dews and chill winds notwithstanding. 

Heinrich. Your presence would have been wel- 
come, though I felt that I was not alone in those 
solemn solitudes, but that the universal Spirit, in 
whose communion is our strength and our salva- 
tion, was there. Giving thanks to Him, I passed 
upward till I reached the point where the road 
turns off to the right, in a lateral and diminished 
path, that ascends to the summit of the mountain. 
Here a wide and prolonged terrace, or plateau, 
stretches along the mountain-side, affording an 
ample promenade, from which may be seen, by 
daylight, the whole lower country, in magnificent 
prospect. I paced it for more than an hour. At 
one time, in an open part of the plateau, the full 
light of the moon fell upon the path so luminously 
that I could have read by it; at another the forest 
thickened about me into a deep gloom, which was 
broken only by gleams of light that struggled 
through the branches. The detail of the scenery 
below was lost from view at this hight, but its 
outlines appeared in enhanced sublimity. The 
river flowed on lustrously beneath me; its windings 
to the south could be traced in deep shadow. On 
the north there was a considerable interval, through- 
out which it was entirely invisible, except at a curve 
of the mountains, where it bends and widens into 
an expanded basin, which glistened in the moon- 
light like a small lake. It seemed to lie there 
fixed and placid as a mirror, reflecting, in one part 
of it, the calm heavens, and from another the dark 
outlines of the overshadowing mountains. The dis- 
tant hills that circumvallate the village stretched 
dimly away, like a vast amphitheater, their grand- 
eur being augmented by the dimness of the night- 
view. The village itself could no longer be seen, 
though fully in view by daylight, nor could the 
crowing of the cock, or the bark of the house-dog, 
be now heard. Nothing interrupted the profound 
stillness but the slight murmur of the breeze in the 
forest. The natural terraces and parapets, so re- 
markably level and symmetrical on the banks of 
the Connecticut, appeared, in the partial illumin- 
ation, like Cyclopean fortifications. 

What excursion, by day, could compare with my 
promenade on this mountain platform, amidst such 
grandeurs? The multitudinous stars, the subdued 
light, throwing into chiaro oscuro the distant river 
and the mountain prominences, the dusky ravines, 
the deep shadows of the forest, the universal still- 
ness—stillness which seemed awful in its very seren- 
ity—all combined to produce the highest poetic 








| effect. I walked this elevated plateau, communing 


with my own heart, with nature, and with God. I 
felt my agitated frame tranquilized by the quiet 
and genial mood of all things around me; a reso- 
lute, a divine strength, came into my spirit, as I 
looked abroad on the outspread space, and up into 
the glorious heavens, and to their more glorious 
Author, and I felt that I could thenceforth, by his 
assistance, suffer more resignedly, and, in my suffer- 
ings, live a more exalted life. Suffering seems to 
be the chief allotment of my probation; but while 
meditating amidst these solemn sublimities, I be- 
thought me that, as the darkness of the night re- 
veals the celestial spheres, so the adversities which 
darken our ordinary life bring home to our yearning 
hearts the higher truths and purer consolations of 
the spiritual life. I recalled Blanco White’s beauti- 
ful sonnet: 
«* Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame— 
This glorious canopy of light and blue! 
Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus, with the host of evening came; 
And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O sun! or who conuld find, 
While flower, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind? 
Why do we, then, shun Death with anxious strife? 
If light can thus deceive, then why not life?” 
You listen very patiently, Arthur, but doubtless 
consider me quite poetical, if not rhapsodical. 

Arthur. Were you more poetical than the mag- 
nificent scenes you refer to, or, rather, the more mag- 
nificent Mind which made them as exponents of 
itself, I might criticise. Nature is poetical, and 
the great prophets of the truth have always spoken 
in the language of poetry. You are not yet quite 
as rhapsodical as Isaiah, Heinrich. Go on. 

Heinrich. Go on, say you? Well, then, let me 
say, Blessed be God for the soul-inspiring, the star- 
crowned night! 

Arthur. Amen, Heinrich! Noctes Ambrosiane, 
as says Christopher North. But what else of your 
excursion ? 

Heinrich. I usurp but a few more moments of 
the conversation. From the plateau I ascended to 
the summit of the mountain. The path thither, 
you are aware, is steep and narrow. It passed, in 
some places, through the deepest gloom of the 
forest, and at others over rocks, whose gray out- 
lines were bathed in floods of moonlight. At times 
the flitting clouds quite obscured the moon, throw- 
ing the whole prospect into sudden darkness, and 
compelling me to pause in my progress; and, again, 
the tide of soft light came gliding up the mountain- 
side, until the whole field of view was overspread 
with it. The passing clouds sometimes cast their 
shadows over parts of the lower scenery, while the 
region in which I stood lay entirely in the illumin- 
ation; the fugitive masses seemed thus to bask in 
the moonlight, and chase each other, as if they 
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would mingle some jocund contrasts with the 
solemn poetry of the night. A considerable time 
was occupied in ascending this acclivity. When I 
reached the top the moon was sinking low toward 
the horizon, and the early gray began already to 
tinge the east. I paced the summit, marking the 
paling moon and the retreating stars, as they, one 
after another, disappeared, like night sentinels re- 
tiring from their posts, when their duty is over. I 
took leave of them with grateful feelings, for they 
are to me as old, familiar friends. Yes, Arthur, 
many an hour of lofty and purifying thought have 
I spent in communion with those beautiful lights, 
which, like the serene eyes of angels, look down 
watchfully during the hours of darkness upon the 
habitations of the wearied and sleeping world. 

As I turned to retrace the path, the Aurora had 
already gilded the entire east. The birds and in- 
sects were beginning their morning hymn in the 
thick forest as I descended through it; and when I 
reached the village the solemn grandeur of the 
night had given way to the brilliant gayety of the 
morning, and the busy cares of the toiling day. 

Thus much for a single night-jaunt, Arthur. I 
have described to you literally its local scenery. 
What think you of it? Think you that this 
lunar predilection of mine smacks of lunacy? 

Arthur. Seriously, Heinrich, I do not think that 
such excursions, often repeated, are good for your 
delicate health; but I agree with you, that the 
mood and scenery of the night are the most sub- 
lime which are found in nature, and he who does 


not occasionally enjoy them, loses the highest 
poetry of earth. This lunar predilection is cer- 
tainly, however, a mental oddity; but I never knew 
an intellectual countryman of yours who had not 
some characteristic oddity. 

Heinrich. That is, characteristic whim, if I un- 
derstand you? 


Arthur. I use not the phrase disparagingly. On 
the contrary, I am exceedingly interested in the 
trait of the German mind. It is an effect of its 
originality—that marvelous originality which is 
unequaled among modern nations, and which, like- 
wise, coexists with unequaled powers of literary 
acquisition, and a universal bibliomania—an anom- 
aly not often found in the history of an individual 
or national mind. Your literary countrymen are 
all, at heart, poets or romancers. You have given 
me, I will not say a rhapsody, but a poem in 
prose this morning. Did you ever write poetry, 
Heinrich ? 

Heinrich. I have written poems—small ones— 
but little or no poetry; and there is a rather serious 
difference between them, you know. I write a great 
deal, but for my own gratification, not for the pub- 
lic. I wrote last week an essay, perhaps you would 
call it a rhapsody, on the subject of our conver- 
sation this morning: it treats of the relations 
of night to scenery, poetry, and the intellectual 
moods. 

Arthur. I should like much to read it. 





Heinrich. It lies uow in my portfolio at my 
lodgings. When we return I will read it ~ you 
in the shade of the veranda. > @ 
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BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 

Yes, Mary, I am happy, 
For Heaven upon my path 

Has scattered all the treasures 
Affection’s garner hath; 

And the sweet and thrilling music 
That I best love to hear— 

The tones of love and tenderness— 
Are ever in my ear! 


How can I but be happy? 
There’s a dark and earnest eye, 
Whose glance to me seems brighter 
Than a star-beam from on high; 
And that is resting ever, 
O! so tenderly, on me; 
And I never, never look in vain, 
The love-light there to see! 


How can I but be happy? 
There’s a voize whose every tone 
Can wake within my spirit 
Sweet music all its own; 
And that voice is ever near me, 
To counsel and to cheer, 
Breathing quiet words of love and trust 
Into my listening ear! 


How can I but be happy? 
There’s a merry little sprite, 
Whose fond caress awakes me 
With the early morning light; 
He twines his white arms round me, 
And with a thrill of joy 
I clasp him closely to my breast, 
My own, my darling boy! 


How can I but be happy? 
There are loved ones far away, 
Where mingled lights and shadows. 
O’er the Green Mountains play; 
And though in their dear presence 
I often long to be, 
I know that in their mountain home 
They fondly think of me! 


Yes, Mary, I am happy, 
And I very often.fear 
Lest my heart should cling too fondly 
To its precious treasures here; 
And my prayer ascendeth daily 
To Him who reigns above: 
“Keep me from making idols, 
O, God! of those I love.” 





Tue drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore. 
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DR. DIXON IN AMERICA. 


BY REV. J. FLOY, D. D. 


Mernopism 1n America: with the Personal Narrative 
of the Author, during a Tour through a Part of the 
United States and Canada, by James Dizon, D. D. 
London. Printed for the Author. 1849. 

In reprinting this volume, the American editor 
has seen proper to transpose the title. Instead of 
being “Methodism in America, with the Personal 
Narrative,” etc., it is now, ‘‘ Personal Narrative of 
a Tour,” etc., ‘with Notices of the History and In- 
stitutions of Methodism in America.” In place of 
a very meager and inaccurate map of the United 
States, which, we are told, was drawn expressly for 
the purpose of illustrating the English edition, we 
have, in the American reprint, an engraved portrait 
of the author. The whole of the fifth part of the 
book is omitted. The cause of this omission is 
stated to be the fact that “it consists almost wholly 
of American documents.” Some objections having 
been made to this omission, it is in contemplation to 
issue an edition in which that part will be included. 
Hence, and for other reasons, we choose to make 
the English copy, as it came from the hands of the 
author, the basis of the present article. We deem 
it, however, no more than simple justice, to add 
that the book has lost in nothing but in bulk by 
the judicious supervision of Dr. M’Clintock. 

It will be remembered that, on Dr. Dixon’s return 
to his own country, no opportunity was afforded 


him by the British conference to present to that 
body an official report of a mission, which, a year 
previously, they had “affectionately requested” 


him to undertake. This was the more surpris- 
ing, as he had, by the appointment of the same 
body, presided over the deliberations of the Can- 
ada conference. It seems that the “loyalty” of 
their representative was suspected; and, although 
it would have been desirable to hear from the 
Canadian branch of the Church, which is in con- 
nection with themselves, yet, somehow or other, 
the whole matter was staved off, and they who sent 
a delegate on this expensive tour were none the 
wiser for his embassy. The “Minutes of the Con- 
ference’ do not even allude to his mission, and the 
whole affair seems to have been disposed of by the 
significant utterance of the word, “Query,” by one 
of the more prominent members—‘“a preacher on 
the platform”—when their delegate chanced to 
give utterance to expressions of unabated attach- 
ment to his native land. The reply to the address 
of the British conference, by their American breth- 
ren, assembled at Pittsburg, was, of course, not 
read. It probably remains, to this hour, in pos- 
session of their representative; of whom they said, 
in his commission, “Among us he has lived for 
many years, in the highest esteem and veneration.” 

From these remarks the reader will be at no loss 
to understand why the Doctor has been induced to 
prepare and publish this volume. He assures us 





that, “when in the States,” he had “not the most 
remote idea of writing a book;” that he has been 
“impelled to publish this volume;” and that he has 
done so “with great reluctance.” He seems to squint 
a little, too, at the treatment received from his min- 
isterial brethren, when he expresses the conviction, 
“that the hearty good-will of the American Meth- 
odist Church will be as heartily reciprocated by the 
Methodist body in this country.” 

Not intending to make a book, and his notes 
“not being taken with any view to such a purpose,” 
he had, of course, to draw largely upon his mem- 
ory, which seems sadly to have failed him in some 
matters of importance, as well as in a few of com- 
paratively little consequence. Among the latter 
may be classed his designation of New York as the 
imperial state; Hell-gate as Hell-hole; his making 
Cleveland the head of the Erie canal; and his 
placing the states of Maine and New Hampshire 
somewhere to the eastward of New England. Thus, 
too—but perhaps this may be the error of the 
printer—he makes Dr. Corson Dr. Carson; and our 
well-known friend Creamer, is, in one place, Cramer, 
and in another, Cranen. To the treachery of his 
memory must, also, be attributed the strange jum- 
ble in which he confounds the “Bishop” Camp- 
bell—who introduced himself to our traveler on the 
Ohio—with “the husband of a Mrs. Campbell,” an 
adherent of the Rowite party in Scotland. 

The Doctor had heard something about the 
prison system in the United States. He appears 
not to have remembered precisely what it was, nor 
to what portion of the Union it was applicable. 
He accordingly draws on his imagination for the 
balance, and produces the following startling para- 
graph: 

“There can be nothing on this side the bottom- 
less pit more horrible, more repugnant to human 
nature, or more completely calculated to break the 
heart, and crush the powers of the poor wretch, 
who unfortunately gets immured in one of these 
prison houses, than these appliances. They are no 
half-measure men, these Americans. If they pun- 
ish, they do punish with a vengeance; if they set 
about the task of reformation, they do not, for a 
moment, hesitate about the feelings, the tastes, the 
likings, and dislikings of the miserable culprit, or 
the sentimentalism of the public. They strip him, 
flay him, place him on a Procrustes bed, and crack 
every bone in his body. Many of the inmates 
are driven mad, and the most fortunate among them 
lose the proper, the manly tone of their faculties; 
and, crushed beneath the iron despotiam of their 
discipline, they appear as mental automata, moving 
just as they are moved. Those who wish to gain 
an idea of the inexorable justice of Tartarus, where, 
it may be, the lost soul is left no choice, but bends 
to the ever-varying torments of his condition, in 
passive pain and hopeless misery—those who desire 
to gain an idea of this, had better go to one of these 
state prisons.” 

And this is written with reference to the prison 
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at Wethersfield, which the Doctor places in the 
state of New York, because the chaplain was a 
member of the New York conference. It is a great 
pity that he did not visit that institution, or that 
some friend had not given him more correct inform- 
ation on the subject. Every body who has any 
acquaintance at all with the Connecticut state 
prison, knows that this entire raw-head and bloody- 


bones statement is totally absurd, and has not even 


the merit of being “founded on fact.” 
To the same source—the imagination of our 
author—must be attributed another still more 


| At Boston he fell into the hands of the editor of 
| Zion’s Herald, whom he pronounces a very superior 
| and intelligent man. He gives him, however, little 
| credit for his skill as a charioteer: 
| My good friend Stevens had hired a vehicle to 
| take me through and round the city. We set off 
| in grand style, after the American fashion, dashing 
| away through the crowded streets, and were not 
| long before we were neatly jammed in the narrow 
space betwixt the body of a cart and its wheel. 
The collision broke no bones, and did no damage 
| to our vehicle, though pretty severe, and sufficiently 


heart-rending affair. He had heard, it seems, of | alarming to any one but a Yankee.” 


the Methodist papers, called Christian Advocates. 
He does not appear to have seen a copy; or, if he 
had, it is impossible that he could have examined 
it with any attention, otherwise the following 
ludicrously-absurd paragraph had not found its 
way into his book: 

“These Christian Advocates, in these times, are 
fearful things. One can not help deploring, that 
talents competent to the highest studies and inves- 


tigations of theological and sacred truth, should be | 
devoted to partisan warfare. This is unhappily the | 
case now. This fine young man—Dr. Lee—and | 


another at New York, not as young, but of equally- 


excellent spirit—Dr. G. Peck—-must now be pitted | 


against each other in deadly warfare, on the points at 
issue between the north and the south. Jt makes 


one’s heart bleed to think of men like these spending | 


their time and their talents in service so wretched.” 
It were a waste of time to dwell on these imagin- 


ary pictures. Let us turn to the substantial merits | 
of the book. When our author describes what he | 
saw he does it well; when he deals in facts he is | 


always interesting, occasionally eloquent; and his 
pages, from beginning to end, evince entire honesty 
of purpose. We acquit him of all intentional mis- 
representation. 


He has divided his book into five parts. The | 
first, which possesses most interest for the general | 


reader, is the personal narrative of his tour. He 


embarked at Liverpool on the 8th of April, 1848; 
arrived at Boston on the 23d; passed through New | 
York and Philadelphia to Washington; and thence | 


to Pittsburg, where he spent two weeks, at the ses- 
sion of the General conference. 


dusky; and, by the lakes, to the Falls of Niagara, 


and through a part of Canada to Belleville, the seat | 
Here he remained | 


of the Canadian conference. 
little over a week, and returned, by way of Lake 
Champlain, to Albany, New York, and Boston, 


where he again took the steamer, and reached Liv- | 


erpool on the 8th of July. He was absent from 
home just three months, one of which was spent 
upon the ocean, leaving him about eight weeks to 
attend to the special duties assigned him as the 
representative of the British Wesleyan conference 
at Pittsburg and at Belleville, and to gather what 
information he could relative to American Meth- 
odism and Yankee peculiarities. 


From Pittsburg he | 
went down the Ohio to Cincinnati; thence to San- | 


After visiting the Bunker Hill monument, and 
| the Common, he was introduced to the state-house; 
| “that is,” says our author, “the Parliament-house 
| of the state of Massachusetts.” The Legislature 
| was in session; and, although there was no topic 
| under discussion that called for any display of efo- 
| quence, yet he appears quite gratified in being able 
| to say that the members who did speak, spoke very 
| tolerable English. In fact, says he, “we had good 
sense, and no more imperfections of English and of 
style than may be heard any day in our own house 
of commons.” 

From Boston he traveled to New Haven by rail- 
road, a journey which he seems to have undertaken 
with some little anxiety, fearing, evidently, some- 
thing worse than the “neat jam” given him in the 
“vehicle” above referred to. ‘‘My reading had fur- 
| nished me with a good stock of prejudice, and I 
expected any thing rather than an agreeable jour- 
ney. Bad rails, jolting carriages, disagreeable and 
edious accommodation, with the likelihood of get- 
ting off the line, and being maimed or knocked on 
the head, were the several ideas which filled my 
mind.” These feelings and fears, were, however, 
soon dissipated; and although “ the carriages looked 
| like monstrous machines,” and ‘the bodies were 
prodigiously higher than in our own country,” he 
comes to the conclusion, before leaving the car, that 
in this affair the Yankee had improved on the 
Englishman, and that his mode of constructing 
carriages, and managing railroad business, did no 
discredit to his sagacity and business talent. 

With great truth our author describes the fences 
seen on his route as deforming the beauty of the 
landscape, making “the whole country look like 
one prodigious wood-yard.” He heard some noodle, 
who knew nothing of the matter, speak disparag- 
ingly of the thorn-hedge fences of Great Britain. 
| Immediately he generalizes, after the mode of most 
| English tourists, and declares that ‘the Americans 
declaim against our beautiful hedge-rows: I sup- 
| pose on the principle of people who, not possessing 
| an advantage themselves, are jealous in the case of 
| others enjoying it.” We h4ve had rather an exten- 
| sive acquaintance with Americans, and never met 

with the man who thus declaimed. On the con- 
| trary, in books of travels, and from the lips of 

those who have visited the father-land, our own 
opinion, formed from personal observation, has been 
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every-where assented to, that the thorn-hedges of | 
England are, indeed, surpassingly beautiful, and | 
that to compare them with our zigzag rail- fences, | 
is indeed “Hyperion to Satyr.” But the Doctor | 
seldom falls into this generalizing vein. 

Our author is justly severe on “the liquid nui- | 
sance,” to which he directed his attention on board | 

the steamer from New Haven to New York. The | 
stream of tobacco saliva on the deck, he declares to | 
have been so great as to render it almost impossible | 
to move without treading in it. He arrived, how- | 
ever, safely, and, by being careful, with dry feet, at | 
the commercial metropolis. He is in raptures with | 
the beautiful scenery on each bank of the river, as | 
he approaches the city; and nothing, he declares, 
“can be more imposing than the harbor, the ship- | 
ping, and the city, thus bursting upon the aston- 
ished beholder.” 

Our traveler had but two days to spend in New | 
York; he calls them two of the most interesting | 
days of his existence. They were devoted to sight- | 
seeing. Among the things that seemed to surprise | 
him, and of which he makes special mention, was 
the politeness with which Mr. Harper treated 
females in his employment, at the great publishing- | 
house in Cliff-street; the fact that several of the 
benevolent institutions of the city are under the | 
management of Methodists; and the scarcity of | 
footmen in livery. “How did Mr. Harper, one of | 
the principals of the firm, and master of these | 
people, accost them? [the girls in the bindery.) 
Did he rudely vociferate his orders, in dictatorial | 
and imperative language, after the English fashion? | 
No! On entering their apartment, he took off his | 
hat, paid them the compliments of the morning, | 
inquired after their health, and addressed them by | 
the term ‘young ladies.’ This will be sneered at | 
by many of our countrymen as a specimen of | 
Yankeeism. Well, be it so; but, let us ask, which 
is the man of breeding—the gentleman—-the bois- 
terous, imperious, swearing John Bull, giving his 
orders to his servants as if they were his slaves, or 
this American, thus addressing the people who 
supply the hands, the sinews, the labor which are 
creating his fortune?” 

In New York he visited the hospital in charge of 
“Dr. Reese, a Methodist physician, a man of re- 
markable energy, and of great celebrity iy his pro- 
fession;’ the House of Refuge, also “under the 
management of Methodists,” and the asylum for 
colored orphans, where “again we found Method- 
ists in the entire management of the institution.” 
In this last-named asylum our author had food for 
melancholy reflection, and left it, “with something 
more than even powerful emotions.” Touching, 
and, alas! that it should be so, too truthful is his 
language: “There sat one little creature at her 
desk, scarcely high enough to reach its edge, per- 
fectly black, and an inimitable picture of docility 
and happiness. The image of this child can never 
be forgotten! Poor African! it had no conscious- 
ness of misfortune or trouble, of degradation and 





injury! To know that that innocent little creature 
must grow up in a system of proscription, and be 
punished as long as life shall remain, for no other 
imaginable crime than the color of its skin, is pain- 
ful to think of, but absolutely certain.” He saw, 
however, no flunkies; that is, no servants in livery. 
This, he says, “seemed strange.” He is at a loss 
how to regard it. Finally, he concludes, “it may 
| be considered a good or an evil, according to the 
taste and notions of men.” Of course we differ 
from him on this point. He would scarcely credit 
the assertion, that when in England we looked on 
the liveried lackeys—plenty as blackberries—with 
very much the same sensation as he felt on seeing 
the little orphan negro at her desk in the asylum. 
Men they were, to all outward appearance, and of 
pure Saxon blood, too; but, like the young African, 
whose image can never be forgotten, they appeared 
to have no consciousness, as they strutted about in 
buff breeches, and gold lace, and fantastic hat, with 
broad band, absclutely no consciousness, of “ degra- 
dation and injury.” 

At Philadelphia our author tarried but a few 
hours; and, beautiful as others may consider it, “I 
did not like,” says he, “Philadelphia as a city.” 
It lacks variety, is too uniform, and rectangular, 
“giving the notion of a town in Jivery, dressed in 
the prim costume of the people who founded the 
city.” 

With Baltimore, however, he was perfectly de- 


| lighted. He was treated with exube.ant courtesy 


and kindness. There was something a little like 
the aristocracy of England in the bearing of the 
Baltimoreans; and the Popish cathedral reminded 
him of home and of Europe more than any thing 
he saw in the United States. “This [the cathe- 
dral] is the true monument of the place, and, as 
far as such things are concerned, its distinction and 
glory.” “Whether, from the power of association, 
or the reality of things, I know not, but I liked 
Baltimore as much, or more, than any city I saw in 
America. It is, indeed, a beautiful place. The 
houses are fine, spacious, and elegant. There is, 
moreover, an air of aristocracy, which is seldom to 
be met with. It is clear enough that aristocrats 
reside in this place; and, although the Americans 
decry this class of men constantly, yet there is cer- 
tainly something about a people and institutions of 
the aristocratic caste, which gives the impression of 
superior dignity.” 

The six or eight hours at our traveler’s disposal, 
while in the city of Washington, were spent to the 
best advantage, under the guidance of his good 
friend, the chaplain to the senate. He examined 
the paintings and alto-relievos at the Capitol, visited 
the patent-office, the house of representatives, and 
the senate chamber, called upcn the President and 
Vice-President, and was introduced to several of 
the more prominent members of Congress. Mr. 
Calhoun pleased him vastly, and he left him with 
the impression that he was “a really-great man;” 
but, as for General Cass, he did not like him at all; 
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declares him to be sanguiferous—though we do not 
know precisely what he means by the word “san- 
guiferous in his appearance.” ‘His keen eye turned 
upon me,” he continues, “as I imagined, [it was 
most certainly nothing but imagination,] with a 
somewhat sinister glance; and, after a few remarks, 
of no importance, he seemed glad to get away.” 
President Polk received the traveler and his com- 
panions—“ four Methodist preachers and one mer- 
chant”—with genuine politeness and republican 
simplicity. No grenadiers guarded the entrance to 
the White House, and not even a liveried servant re- 
ceived them at the door. Judging from our author’s 
own account of this visit, it was, to him, the 
strangest and most inexplicable of all the strange 
scenes he witnessed in America: ‘There was no 
state etiquette observed, no ceremonies but such as 
common courtesy demanded, and might be per- 
formed by the plainest person; no court-dress, no 
cocked-hat, no sword and sash, no bowing the knee, 
no kissing of hands, and, moreover, no peer of the 
realm, or officer of the court, necessary to gain an 
introduction: a black boy, to obtain his master’s 
assent, and to show us the way, seemed all that 
was expected. With our European notions, this 
did not really look like an introduction to the head 
of a mighty nation.” Evidently, he would have 
been better pleased with a little more ceremony. 
A cocked hat or two, in the absence of a peer of 
the realm, the kissing of Mr. Polk’s hand, if he 
might not have bowed the knee, would have been a 
gratification. Even at the close of the interview, 
and after he has reached his home, and had ample 
time for meditation, he is nct satisfied that this 
republican simplicity is quite the thing. He pro- 
pounds what will seem to our readers a most 
absurd inquiry; and his professed inability to 
answer it shows the genuine John Bull, taught 
from his birth to bend the knee to hereditary 
rulers, and do homage to royalty: “Is this sim- 
plicity agreeable to nature, to common sense, to 
the truth of things?” That’s the question—one 
would think easily answered—but, says our trav- 
eler, ‘‘ These questions puzzled me at the time, and 
continue still to puzzle me. There is a fascination, 
a charm about royalty, greatness, courts, presenta- 
tions, and all the embroidery connected with these 
things, which make it difficult for me to think that 
there is no reality in them—that they can be done 
without.” 

On his arrival at Pittsburg he found comfortable 
quarters prepared for him at the St. Charles Hotel, 
and, soon afterward, the delegate from the British 
Wesleyans was introduced to the General confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, then in 
session. He was received with great cordiality, 
and the kindness of his American brethren appears 


to have affected him deeply. Indeed, his whole | 


stream of remark with reference to the bishops, the 
debates, the manner of doing business, is in the 
highest degree laudatory. He preached before the 
conference, and twice, in different churches, on 





each of the two Sabbaths spent in Pittsburg. He 
prayed publicly for Victoria; and mentions, with 
apparent surprise, that hearty responses were called 
forth to the petition that the union between the 
two countries might never be interrupted by war. 
In his intercourse with a large number of guests at 
the hotel, he found that the Yankees have retained 
the British characteristic of taciturnity at their 
meals. “They are vastly taciturn.” In another 
respect, however, they have widely departed from 
the custom of their fathers. They are fast-eaters; 
and our traveler calls to his aid another of his 
favorite adjectives to describe the rapidity of the 
operation: ‘ The dispatch of business is prodigious.” 
He found himself generally the last at the table, 
and declares that he has seen men spring from their 
tea in three minutes after taking their seats. He 
records, however, with evident gratification, the 
fact that, among the two or three thousand people 
with whom he dined during his stay at the hotel, 
he saw no signs of intemperate drinking—not a 
glass of even wine was taken at the table. 

From Pittsburg he passed down the Ohio, to “ the 
Queen City of the west,” where he found a most 
agreeable home in the house of a fellow-country- 


| man—Christopher Smith, Esq. He was very favor- 


ably impressed with Cincinnati, and relates an 
instance of civility to a stranger that he thinks 
would be past the comprehension of Mrs. Trollope. 
In his perambulations he sat down to rest on a 
stoop, on the outskirts of the city. But let him 
tell the story himself: “I had not been seated 
many minutes before the lady of the house came 
and asked me to walk in and take aseat. On my 
declining this polite offer she very soon returned 
with a bouquet of most fragrant roses; and then, in 
a little while after, she came a third time, with 
newspapers, saying, ‘You would wish, perhaps, to 
see the morning papers.’ I felt that any politeness 
could hardly exceed this.” By his friend Smith 
the Doctor was presented with a copy of Asbury’s 
Journal, which, it seems, he had never seen before, 
and from which he makes many extracts in his sub- 
sequent pages. He preached twice in Cincinnati, 
to “large, lively, and devout” congregations, and, 
on the succeeding Monday, pursued his journey to 
Sandusky. 

His first view of Lake Erie, which he calls a 
wonderful inland sea, excited deep emotion; and 
his description of the Falls of Niagara is strikingly 
graphic and picturesque, marred only by an ex- 
cusable ebullition of loyalty: “We leaped on 
shore [the British shore] without thought; but, 
after walking up the ascent a short distance, the 
truth suddenly rushed upon my mind, and I ex- 
claimed, ‘ We are on the territories of Queen Vic- 
toria; pull off your hat!’ at the same time doffing 
my own to the Majesty of England!” 

Our author indulges in some speculations relative 
to the reason of the difference professedly felt by all 
travelers between the United States and the terri- 
tory of her Majesty, or, as he phrases it, between 
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America and Canada. He says: “Every book I 
had read, and every person with whom I had con- 
versed, after visiting America and Canada, united 
in their testimony as to the great difference in- 
stantly felt on passing the boundary line; and this 
change seemed always to be represented in favor of 
Canada, while any attempt at pointing out the 
nature of this contrast, its causes and its character- 
isties, has never, so far as I know, been attempted. 
The fact is indisputabie. It is not a matter of 
reasoning, of inference, of opinion; it is instantly 
felt, as much as in going out of a warm room into 
a cold atmosphere. What is it which produces the 
change? Let us look at the case. On the Ameri- 
can side the people are all life, elasticity, buoyancy, 
activity; on the Canadian side we have a people 
who appear subdued, tame, spiritless, as if living 
much more under the influence of fear than hope. 
Again: on the American territory we behold men 
moving as if they had the idea that their calling 
was to act, to choose, to govern—at any rate to 
govern themselves. On the Canada soil we see a 
race, perhaps more polite than the other, but who 
seem to live under the impression that their vocation 
is to receive orders and obey. Then, on the Amer- 
ican side, you are placed in the midst of incessant 
bustle, agitation; the hotels are filled, coaches are 
in constant movement, railroad trains passing and 
repassing with their passengers, while men of busi- 
ness are seen pushing their concerns with impas- 
sioned ardor. On the Canada shore we have com- 
paratively still life, delicate, genteel, formal. More- 
over, on the American territory, all along the shores 
of the lakes, the country is being cleared, houses 
and villages built, works put up, incipient ports 
opened, and trade begun. On the Canada shore, 
unbroken forests appear for miles, while the small 
openings that have been made present themselves 
to view in a very infantine and feeble state of 


” 


Our author goes on to state how all this was ex- | 


emplified even at the two hotels en either side of 
the line. The one was thronged with visitors; and 
he found it difficult to obtain accommodation. In 
the other, in the Canadian village, he found about 
ten persons seated at a table, calculated to accom- 
modate one hundred and fifty or two hundred. 
“They sat,” he says, “at one end of a prodigious 
table, receiving the good things of Providence in 
perfect silence, except as broken by some common- 
place phrases of politeness.” The gentlemen and 
ladies took wine together there, and our delegate 
had ample time for mastication at the prodigious 
table aforesaid. By the way, almost every thing he 
saw, either in America or in Canada, is either fine, 
or prodigious. Leroy Lee, of the Richmond paper, 
is “a fine young man;” Lord Elgin “a fine speci- 
men of a British peer.” Boston is “finely laid 
out;” the Baltimore “houses are fine;” and the Bal- 
timoreans “are certainly a fine race of people.” A 
rail-car furnished “fine opportunities;” the islands 
on the lakes “have a fine effect;’ the shore of 
Vou . X.—7 





Ontario is “fine;” and the fields on the banks of 
the Hudson are “in a state of fine cultivation.” 
Then, when a band of musicians struck up “God 
save the Queen,” it exhibited “fine taste.” Mr. 
Ferrier’s is “a fine family;” one of the owners of 
the steamer plying between Montreal and Quebec 
is “a fine old gentleman;” he dined in Canada with 
a “fine old friend, originally from Guernsey;” and 
he “never, in his existence, met with a finer people 
than our friends in Quebec.” Then, in the com- 
pass of a few pages of the first part of his book, we 
have not only a “prodigious table,” ard a “pro- 
digious wood-yard,” but, “the aspect of prodigious 
size;” and in a stage-coach between Troy and 
Albany, “the jolting was prodigious.” The army 
in Canada is maintained “at prodigious expense;” 
the United States have a “prodigious” navy; and 
the bodies of American rail-cars are “ prodigiously 
[that is, at most, two or three feet] higher than in 
our own country.” 

Part second of the volume before us is entitled 
Historical Notices of Methodism in America. It is 
mainly made up of quotations from Dr. Bangs’ His- 
tory, Wesley’s Works, Asbury’s Journal, and Jack- 
son’s Lives of Early Methodist Preachers. It pre- 
sents, of course, nothing new to the American 
reader, though we can well suppose it will be in- 
structive and interesting to our author’s own coun- 
trymen. He, doubtless, esteemed it the most im- 
portant part of his book, as he has given it the 
prominent place on his title-page. 

His third part is devoted to the Institutions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. He discusses, 
and, in the main, ably, the doctrinal basis of the 
Church; the governing power; circuits and stations; 
laws and regulations; conferences, annual and Gen- 
eral; and concludes with some practical reflections 
on the mode of proceeding which he witnessed at 
Pittsburg in 1848. A remarkable vein of candor 
and good common sense pervades this section. 
Take as a specimen his remarks on stations, as dis- 
tinguished from circuits, which it has been the 
practice of our transatlantic brethren to denounce 
bitterly: 

“This arrangement is important, inasmuch as it 
is the abandonment of the practice of an altern- 
ating, mixed ministry, deemed so essential an 
appendage of Methodism in this country. Either 
by the force of habit, the influence of tradition, or 
the opinion of Mr. Wesley and some of his most 
eminent followers, it is now a sort of settled point, 
an understood case, to be admitted without ques- 
tion or debate, that the same congregation can not 
be well and efficiently served in their spiritual 
interests, without a change of ministers; if not 
every Lord’s day, at any rate every other Sunday. 
If any deviation from this should be suggested, 
a thousand voices, without a moment’s reflection, 
indeed, in less time than thought could be formed 
into words, would cry out, Heresy! and at once 
persist that Methodism would be ruined. These 
parties would do well to meditate upon two facts; 
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namely, that when Mr. Wesley established a univer- | these people for liberty, and Methodism is to be 
sal system of itinerancy, including the change of its agent, ages and ages must intervene betwixt 
men in the same circuit, he considered them as mere | these wretched people and the mighty boon. From 
preachers, not pastors; and, in theory, he regarded | this investigation one can not help believing that 


the Methodist body as societies x the Church; and, 
consequently, that the Establishment was the Church 
to which he and his people helonged; and, more- 
over, that the minister of the Establishment, who 
administered the sacraments to them, was their 
proper pastor. The second fact is, that when he 
established a Church in the United States, though 
no doubt his desire and expectation was, that itin- 
erancy, in all its gradations, would prevail, yet he 
made no provision for its perpetuity. He evidently 
did not intend that the American ministers should be 
considered only as preachers. Hence his ordinations, 
his preparation of ‘the Sunday service,’ his organ- 
ization of a complete Church. American 
Christians, like those nearer home, require pastoral 


attention, and earnestly demand it at the hands of | 


their minister.” 
Every thing our author noticed at the session 
of the General conference appears to have given 


| this accursed evil stands in the way of the religious 
_ good—the salvation of the poor African—to an extent 
| but little apprehended.” 

| In his notice of the Biblical Institute, at Con- 
_ cord, New Hampshire, Dr. Dixon discusses, at some 
| length, the propriety and importance of special 
theological training for young ministers. We infer, 
from his remarks, that he esteems them of at least 
doubtful utility, tending rather to make bigoted 
sectarians than full-souled Christian teachers. With 
the premises he has laid down his conclusion is cer- 
tainly correct. It would have been materially mod- 
ified if he had had the opportunity of personally 
| inspecting the men, and the modus operandi at that 
_ institution. The “Female College,” at Cincinnati, 
however—so unlike any thing in his own country— 
found great favor in his sight. In defiance of the 
_ ridicule, the shrugging of shoulders, which he an- 
| ticipates from his countrymen and countrywomen 


at the bare mention of such a thing as giving 





him pleasure, not unmixed with astonishment. Of 

the conduct and bearing of the bishops he remarks: diplomes to girls, he argues the case eloquently, 
“It is not enough to say that it was dignified, | and places on record the prediction: “When we 
grave, judicious, impartial, commanding. It was have done laughing and wondering at the notion of 
all this; but all this, with much more combined.” | female colleges and diplomas, we shall imitate them.” 
And he adds: “It was never the writer’s good for- | In the concluding part of this section our author 
tune to behold a class of men who gave him such | devotes a few papers to the missions among the 
an ideal of what bishops ought to be.” He was | Indians. His remarkson this topic are exceedingly 
surprised at the entire absence of party spirit | able, and will find a responsive echo in every phi- 
lanthropic heart. The little that has been done, 


comparatively, for these lords of the soil, by the 


among the delegates, and that there was no such 
thing as high Methodism and low Methodism. The | 
perfect self-possession of the speakers, theif cour- | entire Christian Church, is matter for profound re- 
tesy to each other, their modesty, are eulogized, | gret and penitence. As a people, we have done 


and he adds, as if it were contrary to his experi- | something; but, O how little, with the lamp of 


ence at home: “No intellectual puppy appeared | salvation burning steadily and brightly among us! 





on the stage.” It is right to remind the reader, 
however, that the delegate was present only dur- 
ing the first two weeks of the session. Before its 
close, at least in one or two instances, there was 
an exhibition that would have formed an exception 
to his remarks. 

In the fourth part of his work our author takes a 
rapid survey of the territorial progress of the Amer- 
ican Methodist Episcopal Church. He gives a brief 
statement of the limits of the several annual con- 
ferences, and their statistics, as found in the Amnual 
Minutes. He intersperses quotations from “the Life 
and Times of Rev. Jesse Lee,” ‘Stevens’ Memorials 
of Methodism,” and observations of his own, some- 
times erroneous, more frequently correct and sug- 
gestive. In his details of the Virginia conference, 
he shatters, with a stroke of his pen, the absurdity 
that a division of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
will conduce to the salvation of the slaves: “Vir- 
ginia,” he says, “‘is one of the oldest fields'‘of en- 
terprise belonging to the Methodist Church. On 
this ground it has been at work almost from the 
beginning; and see the issue as regards the slave 
population. Why, if Christianity is to prepare 


how few, and feeble, and flickering have been the 
rays cast into the dense darkness in which the red 
man gropes his way to the eternal world! Our 
author not only laments the spiritual destitution of 
the Indians, and the faithless cruelty with which 
treaties with them have been broken, but is ex- 
ceedingly indignant at that force of public opinion 
which has prevented the admixture of the races. 
Amalgamation by intermarriage, was, in his judg- 
ment, the duty of the whites, and the only means 
of preventing the extirpation of the red men. Re- 
ferring to the picture of the baptism of Pocahontas, 
and “her marriage to an English gentleman,” he 
exclaims, “‘Poor Indians! Had this laudable be- 
ginning of the admixture of the races been con- 
tinued, how different would have been their fate!’’ 
In another part of his book he speaks of this mar- 
riage on this wise: 

“It was, indeed, truly great; an event which 
seemed ordained of Providence to point out the 
only way and means of bringing about the union, 
the amalgamation, the oneness of the two races. 

No difficulty arose at home. The lady was 
received at court, admitted into the best society, 
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was caressed in the city. She turned out a good | 
wife and mother, and became the parent of some 
with whom the best families were allied. No doubt 
the English dames in the colonies would raise a 
great outcry, and incite their lords to repudiate all | 
such marriages—would tutor their sons against In- 
dian alliances, and do all in their power to render 
the matter odious. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that the colonists themselves rendered the practice 
impossible, as is the case at present, by the force of 
public opinion; and here is revealed the cause leading 
to the extirpation of the red man. The only princ‘pie 
by which races can be united has been disregarde 1; 
indeed, condemned and trampled upon; and no one 
of the immutable laws of ature—one of the ordi- 
nations of Providence—can be violated without 
bitter conseouences arising.” 

This is very silly. If it had been an “immutable 
law of nature” that whites and Indians should 
intermarry, we presume to say that the almost 
universal repugnance to such alliances would not 
have existed. The outcry of a few “dames in the 
colonies” would have been as unheeded as the whis- 
tling of the wind in opposition to an “ordination 
of Providence.” That is queer philosophy, too—to 
say nothing of its theology—which teaches that 
“bitter consequences” befall our people because 
another race declines matrimonial alliances with 
them. The Indians, according to our author, were 
always ready for the amalgamation, and anxious 
“to be called English,” and yet they reap bitter 
consequences. 


But we have left ourselves less space than we 
intended for the fifth, and last part of our author’s 


volume. This, which has been entirely omitted in 
the American edition, is entitled “The Measures 
adopted by the Methodist Episcopal Church on the 
subject of Slavery.” The first chapter is mainly 
occupied with the laws relative to slaves and slave- 
holders, which have been enacted from time to time 
by the General conference. He then devotes a chap- 
ter to the Wesleyan Methodist connection, or Scott- 
ites, with the causes and origin of the new organ- 
ization. He quotes largely from Matlack’s Life of 
Scott, and pays a just tribute to his eloquence und 
energy, and says, with great truth, of the leaders 
in this secession: “These men split on the rock on 
“which many besides themselves have split. Failing 
to accomplish their purpose as they desired, they 
concluded that it was the fault of the Church itself, | 
that the government was corrupt, and that it needed 
changing. The fact is they had made a deep im- 
pression, had gained much ground, and had pro- 
duced effects of a most important nature, which, 





probably, they could not themselves perceive.” He 
concludes, therefore, very justly, that if their main 
object had been to get slavery out of the Church, | 
they would have been far likelier to succeed by | 
remaining within her pale than by the establish- 
ment of an Ishmaelitish confederacy, founded upon 
a solitary idea. They split upon that rock; and 
fragments of the wreck drift back, slowly, to the | 


old ship, whence they seceded, in the dark night, 
when the slave-power was rampant. 

Our author then proceeds to discuss the origin of 
the great southern secession of 1844. He traces 
the progress of the antislavery movement from the 
beginning, enters largely into the merits of the 
Harding and Andrew cases, and quotes, at great 
length, from the “History of the Organization of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South.” He spreads 
upon his pages the celebrated Protest of the minor- 
ity of the General conference of 1844, and tells his 
readers, with admirable naivete: “This Protest 
was answered by the northern majority, but the 
document has not fallen into my hands.” Not 
fallen into hishands! Of course not, and he didn’t 
think it worth his while to seek after it. Possibly 
he did not know that the Journal of the General 
conference of 1844, with all the debates, was pub- 
lished, and might have been had, for asking, at the 
Book-Room. He does feel a little ashamed, how- 
ever, at quoting only from the one-sided view pre- 
sented by the slaveholders. He can’t say “with 
what degree of fairness and accuracy” the speeches 
are quoted. ‘There seems to be a leaning, as to 
quantity, on the side of the southern men, after the 
manner of such things.” 

To us it is matter of surprise that, with so little 
material at hand, and that little of such a one-sided 
charaeter, he has not fallen into more and greater 
absurdities. It may be accounted for, partly, from 
the intense bitterness with which he hates the 
entire system of American slavery. We know not 
where stronger denunciations of the “great evil” 
are to be met with than in this part of his volume. 
We refrain from quotations, but earnestly commend 
to our southern brethren the following brief pas- 
age, which is as truthful as it is mildly, and yet 
eloquently, expressed: “Great consequences must 
result from either their failure or their success, [the 
Chureh South.) That things can not alwaye remain 
as they are is certain. Christianity must either con- 
quer slavery, or slavery must conquer Christianity. 
The two forces have, every-where, and in all ages, 
been antagonistic. To lower down the Christian 
system to slavery would be to denude it of all its 
essential attributes. The very existence of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South is itself a living, 
palpable testimony, against this tyranny ‘over mil- 
lions of men. If it fail in its testimony it ceases to 
be Christian. For the Church to fraternize with 
slavery is for it at once to cease to be a religious 
fellowship, and sink to the rank of a political con- 
federacy of the very worst kind.” (Page 497.) 

In conclusion, although our author writes, for 
the most part, like a man of sense, and in a very 
different style from the generality of English tour- 
ists, giving his countrymen information that they 
will look for in vain elsewhere, it is quite possible 


| that his book will not be popular, or attain an ex- 
| tensive circulation in his own country. He is alto- 


gether too laudatory of the Yankees; and, although 
he never forgets his allegiance, he ruthlessly spreads 
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before John Bull repeated instances in which brother 
Jonathan—his willful descendant—has gained the 
advantage over him. He reminds him of the Ash- 
burton treaty, which “resulted in the political ex- 
altation, strength, and aggrandizement of America;” 
and, with reference to boundary treaties, they always 
result in favor of the Yankees. “Indeed,” he says, 
“it seems a settled conviction in the American 
mind, an axiom of policy, and one would think 
a standing rule in the offices of the government, 
that, on all occasions of diplomacy, John Bull is 
destined, made, to be diddled, to be gulled, to be 
beaten. Our dandy, blundering diplomatists, are a 
poor match for the long-headed, practical, scheming 
statesmen of the United States.” In passing be- 
tween Kingston and Montreal he thus gives vent to 
his patriotic zeal: ‘To my utter surprise, and equal 
indignation, by some sort of concession to Jona- 
than, I found our statesmen had given up both 
banks of the river, so that America is the owner of 
the entire stream, and the branch river constitutes 
the boundary line, and, in case of dispute, the 
British would be altogether shut out.” Of Lake 
Champlain he says: “A portion of its waters 
belong to the British: as usual, just the fag-end, 
whilst the great body of the lake is owned by the 
United States.” Contrary, too, to his predecessors, 
our traveler has the hardihood to represent the 
Canadas as not immensely in advance of the States. 
On the contrary, he describes the superiority of the 
latter, so far as their religious improvement is con- 
cerned, by his favorite phrase: “The difference, in 
point of fact, is prodigious.” 

But what of all this? Is not the glory of the 
United States the glory, also, of England? Are 
we not the descendants of one common ancestry? 
Is it not true, as Dr. Dixon has well expressed it, 
that the character of “the parent is seen in the 
athletic growth of the son?” For ourselves, we 
rejoice, and will rejoice, in the growing prosperity 
of that glorious little island, which gave birth to 
our Milton and our Newton, our Wesley and our 


Asbury. The time, we trust, will come—and books 


like this of the British delegate are well calculated 
to hasten it—when, on both sides of the great 
ocean, all feelings of jealousy and antagonistic 
rivalry, of animosity and strife, will be done away; 
when the-only contest between the members of the 
great Anglo-Saxon family, in either hemisphere, 
shall be, which shall do most for the melioration of 
the human race, and for the salvation of a world 
lying in the wicked one. 


+ 





CHARITY. 

True charity, a plant divinely nurs’d, 

Fed by the love from which it rose at first, 

Thrives against hope, and, in the rudest scene, 

Storms but enliven its unfading green; 

Exuberant in the shadow it supplies, 

Its fruit on earth, its growth above the skies. 
Cowrrr. 
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IDEA OF VIRTUE. 


BY L,. 4. HINE. 

Ir is impossible to live the true life without an 
idea of it. The ideal always precedes the real. 
We are all of us inferior to what we may be, and 
our advancement depends upon the conceptions we 
obtain of truth and loveliness, which have not been 
made a part of our spiritual characters and practi- 
cal lives. We must know what is attainable before 
we can attain it; we must see the highway of our 
moral progress before we can proceed safely and 
surely under our own guidance. There is a progress 
which children make by the direction of a mentor; 
and all may be classed with children, who do not 
possess an ideal of excellence they would attain, 
and, consequently, need the hand of another to 
lead them. “I have before me,” said an eminent 
writer, “an idea of virtue which I can not hope to 
reach.” The higher is our moral and intellectual 
development, the more can we discover of perfec- 
tion; indeed, many have lived who could see more 
of God aad heaven, which man will some day 
realize on earth, than they are able to reduce to 
practice, in consequence of the outward pressure of 
unfavorable influences. Our warfare is between the 
tendency of our nature upward in the true life, and 
the power of vicious circumstances to draw us 
backward. The success of this struggle depends 
upon the strength of our religious sentiments and 
intellectual faculties. 

Thus have we a dual mental nature—the intel- 
lect, which investigates, reflects, reasons, and dis- 
covers, and the moral, or religious sentiments, which 
compassionate misfortune, love the truth, desire ex- 
cellence, venerate Deity, and adore his goodness. 
The former may be of giant strength; but, with the 
weakness of the latter, the individual will make | 
little or no progress in virtue. The latter may be | 
of full development; but, with the weakness of the 
former, his progress will be slow, and he will fre- | 
quently find himself a penitent, sorrowing over | 


| errors of life, which his imperfect intellect did not | 


discover in season. Hence that system of education | 
is imperfect which has not in view this dual nature | 
of the human mind, and does not aim to strengthen 
the weaker faculties of the intellect, as well as the 
weaker sentiments of the soul. We must not only 
be able to know the truth, but we must have a suf- 
ficient moral strength to enable us to reduce it to | 
practice. It is two things to know and to act the 
truth—both of which are essential to true progress. 
The intellect gives us the knowledge, and the re- 
ligious sentiments force us to act according to our 
knowledge. 

Mackintosh seemed to understand this matter in 
the same light when he said: “If you appeal to a 
man’s conscience, he may answer you that you have 
clearly proved the immorality of the act, and that 
he himself knew it before; but that now, when you 
have renewed and fastened his conviction, he was 
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obliged to own that his love of virtue, even aided 
by the fear of dishonor, remorse, and punishment, 
was not so powerful as the desire which hurried 
him into vice.” 

The success of persuasion or dissuasion is pro- 
portioned to the strength of the faculties addressed; 
and oftentimes the moral instructor fails to produce 
the desired effect because he neglected to sound the 
shallows of the mind addressed, and to dredge the 
| obstructed channels of virtue. As Rousseau says, 
| to know what is virtuous is not to love virtue. The 
| love of it is as essential as the knowledge in order 
| to secure its practice. 

It is true that the problems of moral philosophy 
are not susceptible of as clear a demonstration to 
| my mind as are the propositions of geometry. The 
difference arises from the fact that mathematics arc 
chiefly cognizable by the intellectual faculties, while 
virtue appeals to both the intellect and the heart. 
| He with a head and no heart can master the former, 
while having little or no conception of the latter; 
and he who has a head and a heart to match it can 
not only be a Kepler, a Newton, and a Hutton, but, 
at the same time, be a Fenelon, a Howard, and a 


Penn. He with a full heart and little head can not | 


be a thoroughly-virtuous man, though he will have 
that intuitive cognizance of goodness whieh will 
place him morally far above the highest intellect, 
accompanied with little heart. Hence we see the 
folly of the proposition furnished half a century 
since by the Academy of Berlin—“<whether the 
truths of metaphysics in general, and the first prin- 
ciples of rational theology and morality, are sus- 
ceptible of the same evidence as the truths of ge- 
ometry.” Moral truths are demonstrated to us as 
the compass of our spiritual nature is enlarged, and 
the higher we rise the fuller is our conception of 
the true and divine. 

But, not to pursue this analysis further, let us 
inquire concerning the nature of virtue which the 


unjust, in itself. This view is taken from the stand- 
point of human legislation and social customs. To 
these such philosophers refer as the only standard 
of virtue, denying to man individually even the 
right to question the righteousness of Jaw and cus- 
tom. This is the same point of view from which 
Jeremy Bentham contemplated human rights. “Toe 
talk,” says he, “of human rights, is to talk nonsense; 
and to talk of inalienable human rights is nonsense 
upon stilts.” His great doctrine was, that the laws 
of the land preseribe the rights which belong to the 
subject. At this day we need not stop to discuss 
the question whether there be not virtue and hu- 
man' rights above the law, and independently of 
custom. It is too late to contend that there may 
/not be laws which are opposed to virtue, and 
infringements of the natural rights of man. 

But Aristotle, who lived about the same time, 
had a far different conception of virtue. He wrote 
| extensively of justice, temperance, frugality, forti- 
| tude, courage, friendship, and many other virtues. 
| His appreciation of virtue may be seen in the fol- 
| lowing passage from his work on Ethics: “Of all 
| human things, habitual energies of virtue are the 
most stable; they are more permanent than even 
the sciences; and of the virtues themselves, the 
| most valuable are the firmest, forming the continual 
| meditation and delight of those whom they adorn. 
| For this reason they alone are not liable to be for- 
| gotten or lost, but are an immovable property in 

the thoughts and life of a good man, who, what- 
| ever may befall him, will behave gracefully, ap- 
| proving his conduct square and blameless. Slight 
misfortunes are unable to shake his well-balanced 
| happiness; but, in the use of a great prosperity, his 
excellence will shine more conspicuous; and, when 
| persecuted by painful and afflicting calamity, which 

not only impedes his present exertions, but darkens 
| his future prospects, his worth will irradiate the 
gloom while he resists, and surmount the severest 





intellect must know, and the soul must love, as | sufferings.” 


essential prerequisites of a virtuous life. In this | 
investigation we shall, perhaps, be aided by refer- | 
ring to the opinions of moralists who have viewed | 
the subject from different stand-points. Is it true | 
in art that the beauties of a picture are not all dis- 
covered by a single observer, in consequence of the 
different points of view from which it is examined ? 
One fills his eye with the beauty of the coloring 
and perspective, while another will occupy his mind 
with the ideal of the artist; and thus a great num- 
ber of connoisseurs are required to digcover its full 
merit. So with virtue, or any other subject; to | 
arrive at a full conception of which, we must profit 
by the expositions which many have given in the 
different positions from which they have contem- 
plated its character. 

Pyrrho, of Peloponnesus, who lived about four 
hundred years before Christ, taught that the honor 
and infamy, the justice and injustice of actions, de- 
pended solely upon human laws and customs; that 


Hobbes may be called the father of modern eth- 
ies; for, though he seemed to recognize no absolute 
virtue whatever, yet his propositions and paradoxes 
were so startling, and they were announced in so 
dictatorial a style, and defended with such remark- 
able ability, that he roused a world of thought, 
and called up multitudes of intellectual and moral 
heroes to confute his arguments, and rob despotism 
and darkness of his authority. His fundamental 
proposition was, that war was the natural state of 
man, and that the right of the strongest was vindi- 
cated by his might—justified by his ability to get 
and to hold. He viewed justice from the stand- 
point of history, mistaking the past conduct of 
men as an example of what must ever be his char- 
acter; and seeing no other tribunal but force to de- 
cide ‘disputes, concluded there was no supreme 
right but that of might. 

All kinds of theories were advanced by those 
who followed Hobbes. Harrington defended liberty, 





is, that there is nothing honest or dishonest, just or 


and Clarendon shielded religion against his assaults. 
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But his chief antagonists were Cumberland, Cud- 
worth, Shaftesbury, Clarke, Butler, and Hutcheson, 
whose productions, says Ferguson, sowed the seeds 
of the ethical writings of Hume, Smith, Price, 
Kant, Stewart, Tucker, and Paley. 

Cumberland struck a mine of gold when he an- 
nounced that “the greatest benevolence of every 
rational agent to all others is the happiest state of 
each individual, as well as of the whole.”’ On this 
he founds the rules of morality, which he calls the 
laws of nature. They are the commandments of 
God, because their observance promotes the happi- 
ness of man: for this reason alone could they be 
imposed by that Being whose essence is love. 

Cudworth taught that right and wrong are inde- 
structible and eternal, like the supreme Intelligence. 
This philosopher, also, opened a rich vein. 

Dr. Samuel Clarke taught that truth was the sum 
of the relations of all things, and virtue is a con- 
formity with these relations universally: “The 
Deity acts according to the eternal relations of 
things, in order to the welfare of the whole uni- 
verse; and man ought to be governed by the same 
principles for the good of the public.” 

The views of other philosophers will be seen as 
we progress. ; 

Among the modern philosophers, perhaps Hel- 
vetius most nearly echoes the opinion of Pyrrho: 
“Some maintain,” says he, “that we have an idea 
of virtue absolutely independent of different ages 
and government, and that virtue is always one and 
the same. Others maintain, on the contrary, that 
every nation forms a different idea of virtue, and, 
consequently, that the idea of virtue is merely arbi- 
trary. These two philosophical sects are deceived; 
but they would both have escaped error, had they, 
with an attentive eye, considered the history of the 
world. They would then have perceived that time 
must necessarily produce, in the physical and moral 
world, revolutions that change the face of empires; 
that, in the great catastrophes of kingdoms, the 
people always experience great changes; that the 
same actions may successively become useful and 
prejudicial, and, consequently, by turns, assume 
the name of virtuous and vicious; for, by the word 
virtue can only be understood a desire of the gen- 
eral happiness, and the object of virtue is the public 
welfare, and the actions it enjoins are the means it 
makes use of to accomplish that end; and, there- 
fore, the idea of virtue is not arbitrary; but, in dif- 
ferent ages and countries, all men, at least those 
who live in society, ought to form the same idea of 
it; and, in short, if the people represent it under 
different forms, it is because they take for virtue 
the various means they employ to accomplish the 
end.” 

This view of virtue is taken from the stand- 
point of expediency. It is derived from the fact 
that different people require different rules of action, 
and standards of right and wrong, according to the 
circumstances under which they exist. Helvetius 
found that all nations were not alike prepared for 





the same institutions; and, therefore, what would 
be virtuous in one would be prejudicial and vicious 
in another. This confusion of virtue is scarcely 
less than that of the Peloponnesian. According 
to this, there is no fixed and immutable idea of 
virtue upon which we can depend. It is true that 
the end of virtue is the general welfare; that is, the 
highest gene-al welfare of which the race is capable; 
but it is also true that this general welfare can not 
be secured except by a reception of that truth which 
is immutable, and the practice of that virtue which 
is unchangeable. If it can be proved that a com- 
promise between virtue and vice is essential to the 
welfare of any people, it only proves that that 
people are incapable of the true life. We can not 
call their practice virtuous, merely because their 
low development prevents the full reception of 
truth. From the premises of Helvetius it can be 
proved that there is no distinction between virtue 
and vice, right and wrong; for the man of degraded 
mind can not, in his ignorance and depravity, work 
the righteousness of a saint; therefore, the vice 
which his evil mind forces him to practice, blended 
with as much virtue as he is capable of, is consistent 
with his welfare, because he is capable of no higher 
life; therefore, again, his vices are virtues for him, 
which is absurd, else there is no distinction between 
good and evil, truth and error. 

But Helvetius seems every-where obscure when 
speaking of virtue. Frequently he represents the 
desire of power as the all-prevailing passion of man, 
and virtue as the means of gratifying this passion. 
Then he couples the desire of happiness with that 
of power, and asserts the pursuit of happiness as 
the end of virtue. Again: he calls that virtue 
which is “useful to our country,” thus intimating 
that whatever would promote the prosperity of the 
eountry was virtuous. In another passage he gives 
us to understand that there is, nor can be, no per- 
manent virtue, except that which is the offspring of 
law, by saying that “to desire that a man without, 
or above the law, should be always humane and 
virtuous, is to desire an effect without a cause.” 
And in the passage I have quoted above, there 
seems to be a contradiction in declaring that the 
same action may be virtuous or vicious, according 
to the circumstances, and following this with the 
dictum that virtue is the desire of the general hap- 
piness, and its object is the public welfare. The 
consistency of these declarations can only be main- 
tained on the construction I have given in the com- 
ments which follow the passage. But, on this sup- 
position, these views contradict what he elsewhere 
expresses, that the idea of virtue should be every- 
where the same. 

According to Malebranche, “the love of order is 
the whole of virtue, and conformity to order consti- 
tutes the morality of actions.” 

Of this philosopher Mackintosh says: “He is, 
perhaps, the first philosopher who has precisely 
laid down, and rigidly adhered to the great prin- 
ciple that virtue consists in pure intentions and 
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dispositions of mind, without which actions, however 
conformable to rules, are not truly moral.” 

We have all heard of the clergyman’s pithy re- 
mark, that “hell is paved with pure intentions.” 
This is a rather sandy foundation for virtue. We 
may intend to do right while absolutely receiving 
error, and acting viciously. An evil act is not 
rendered virtuous by our good intentions in per- 
forming it; for if so, then we repeat the remark 
above made, that there is no real distinction be- 
tween good and evil, goodness and badness. If it 
is virtue in any man to act with good intentions, 
although the conduct of each differs in its good or 
evil consequences, then is one act virtuous in one 
and vicious in another, and, therefore, there is no 
such thing as immutable virtue, nor any such 
thing as immutable evil. We shall find that the 
truth on this subject recognizes a wicked act as 
wicked for any one under all circumstances; and, 
on the contrary, a good act as good under all cir- 
cumstances. 

But the doctrine, as Malebranche expressed it him- 
self, namely, that “the love of order is the whole 
of virtue,” seems to be more correct than the inter- 
pretation given by his commentator. If by order is 
meant that eternal fitness which is of Divine ap- 
pointment, then the love of order may constitute 
the gist of virtue. Every act that is in accordance 
with Divine order is a harmonious note in the 
grand symphony, and no discord proceeds from the 
practice of virtue. 

Jonathan Edwards, the great American moralist 
and theologian, who flourished one hundred years 
ago, taught that true virtue consists in benevolence, 
which he defined to be love for “‘ being in general,” 
that is, intelligent or sentient being. This love is 
felt, first, for a particular being, in proportion to its 
degree of existence, and, secondly, in proportion to 
the degree in which that particular being feels benevo- 
lence: to others. God must love himself infinitely 
more than all other beings, because his degree of 
existence is infinitely higher than that of all other 
beings. He can act only from regard to himself, 
and his end in creation can only be to manifest his 
whole nature, which is called acting for his own 
glory. 

The objection I have to this theory is, that it is 
false, because the higher the degree of existence, the 
holier the nature of an individual, the greater is his 
love for those who are inferior, and most need his 
aid for their elevation. Love is not here used in 
the sense of congeniality, which results from simi- 
larity of thought, feeling, and taste; but it signifies 
that regard for the good of others which must man- 
ifest itself in compassion for the unfortunate, and 
in zeal for their good, proportionate to their need 
of assistance. This doctrine of Edwards makes 
God an almighty egotist—loving himself infinitely 
more than all other beings. This seems a pal- 
pable contradiction of the cardinal principle of the 
Christian system—that God so loved the world as to 





send his only-begotten Son to die for the salvation | 


of man; for, certainly, if he loved his only Son 
according to the “degree of his existence,” he must 
have loved him infinitely more than he loved man; 
consequently, he could not have so loved the world 
as to send his Son to die—which is a contradiction 
of Edwards’ own Christian theory. 

Another difficulty with Edwards’ doctrine is, that 
it makes virtue consist in love for another, propor- 
tionate to the degree in which he feels benevolence 
for others. As the true man loves benevolence 
supremely, he may love the one most who mani- 
fests it in the highest degree; but this is not virtue. 
The object of virtue is the achievement of good; 
he who is the most benevolent least needs our aid 
for his elevation; and, therefore, to him personally 
we manifest the least virtue. The highest virtue is 
exhibited toward the lowest of humanity. 

While on this point I must notice some errors 
into which authors have fallen in relation to the 
love-principle. It is true that love of goodness is 
the life, or motive-power of virtue. Hence we de- 
sire others may enjoy more and more of goodness, 
which is the soul of happiness; and, therefore, we 
are zealous for the improvement of others. God 
is infinitely good; and hence the command of 
supreme love to him. Man is capable of the same 
degree of goodness as his fellow; and hence the 
command to love our neighbor as ourselves. 

But this doctrine is too often stated after the 
manner of Wayland in his work on Moral Science: 
“It has been already observed, that our duties to 
both God and man are all enforced by the obliga- 
tion of love to God. By this we mean that, in con- 
sequence of our moral constitution, we are under 
obligation to love our fellow-men because they are 
our fellow-men; and we are, also, under obligation 
to love them because we have been commanded to 
love them by our Father who is in heaven.” 

It is true that children should obey their parent 
because of the command of that parent, and it is 
also true that adults should obey God because of 
his commands when they are unable to discover 
any other reason for obedience. But as God never 
commands without reason, nor in opposition to 
truth, we are bound to obey from a higher motive 
than simply because it is a command. When we 
can perceive the truth, and beauty, and goodness 
which are the objects of all Divine commands, we 
perceive a reason which is beyond and above the 
simple command. We pass from the injunction to 
pursue a certain course, to the object itself, and 
loving that, we make it a part of our own nature, 
and rise above the condition of servile constraint to 
obedience, to that of freemen whose nature is to 
love God, and goodness, and our fellow-men, from 
higher motives than the force of acommand. It is 
thus that our virtue ripens in us, and becomes actu- 
alized in goodness to ourselves, and to others. But 
as long as we are imperfect, we shall be under the 
commands of God. We should, however, aim to 
reach the essence of love and virtue, for thus can we 
better appreciate them, and be more readily imbued 
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with their spirit. Thus, too, shall we more fully 
obey the commands of the infinite One. 

Archdeacon Paley fell into an error much like 
that of Dr. Wayland: “Virtue,” says he, “is the 
doing good in obedience to the will of God, and 
for the sake of everlasting happiness.” 

This is giving virtue a menial character; for, if 
we can not do good except from the motive derived 
from the expectation of good in return, wherein 
does it differ from a business transaction—an ex- 
ample of commercial traffic? This conception of 
Paley’s is far below that of the Mystics, two hun- 
dred years ago, who held that religious perfection 
consists in love of God, without regard to the hope 
of reward or the fear of punishment. I can accept 
Shaftesbury’s view of this matter, written one hun- 
dred and fifty years since: “If by the hope of re- 
ward,” says he, “be understood the love and desire 
of virtuous enjoyment, or of the easy practice and 
exercise of virtue in another life, an expectation or 
hope of this kind is so far from being derogatory 
from virtue, that it is an evidence of our loving it 
the more sincerely, and for its own sake.” 

As we have this great name before us, I will 
notice further his opinions concerning virtue. It is 
said of him that he made more suggestions of an 
original and important character, concerning ethics, 
than perhaps any preceding author. He elevated 
goodness above the consideration of self-interest, 
and he exalted virtue to the foundation of delight in 
goodness, which is the essence of social affection 
and virtuous sentiment, and not of mere utility, or 
the calculation of outward advantages or incon- 
veniences. He developed to the understanding of 
his age the affections of the heart, and the delights 
and desires of the soul, which had before been over- 
looked. He found affections which go out for the 
public 500d—those which have in view the welfare 
of the individual himself, and those which are 
gratified by external things. The object of them 
all is the good of ourselves and the race, and the 
aim of the virtuous is to prevent the ascendency of 
the private affections, in order that our selfishness 
may not interfere with public good, nor limit 
our ability to promote it. ‘‘A good creature,” says 
he, “is such a one as by the natural temper, or 
bent of his affections, is carried primarily and im- 
mediately, and not secondarily and accidentally, to 
good, and against ill; and an ill creature is just the 
contrary; namely, one who is wanting in right 
affections, of force enough to carry him directly 
toward good, and bear him out against ill, or who 
is carried by other affections directly to ill, and 
against good.” 

Before dismissing Shaftesbury, who was the 
grandson of Sir Ashley Cooper, who procured for the 
English people the writ of habeas corpus, as a protec- 
tion of personal liberty, I must quote the con- 
cluding paragraph of his excellent work, entitled 
“An Inquiry Concerning Virtue:” “Thus the wis- 
dom of what rules, and is first and chief in nature, 
has made it to be according to the private interest 





and good of every one, to work together toward 
the general good, which, if a person ceases to pro- 
mote, he is so far wanting to himself, and ceases to 
promote his own happiness and welfare. He is on 
this account his own enemy; nor can he any other- 
wise be good or useful to himself, than as he is 
good to society, and to that whole of which he is 
himself a part. So that virtue, which is of all 
excellences and beauties the chief and most ami- 
able; that which is the prop and ornament of hu- 
man affairs; which upholds countries, maintains 
union, friendship, and correspondence among them; 
that by which countries, as well as private families, 
flourish and are happy, and for want of which every 
thing comely, conspicuous, great, and worthy, must 
perish, and go to ruin; that single quality, thus ben- 
eficial to all society, and to mankind in general, 
is found equally a happiness and good to each 
creature in particular, and is that by which alone 
man can be happy, and without which he can never 
but be miserable.” This is a beautiful and truthful 
passage, considering the age in which it was written- 
It dignifies virtue, and is a noble tribute to good- 
ness. Multitudes since him, who have written 
under better auspices, and with less humility, 
would have done well to consult Shaftesbury with 
the devotion of students. 

Whewell teaches us that the supreme moral law 
is composed of five cardinal virtues: Benevolence, 
or a love for man as man, which leads us to regard 
his welfare; Justice, which gives respect to the 
rights of others in external things, and ‘leads us to 
defend a man in the possession of that which is his 
own; Truth, which imposes the obligation to ab- 
stain from falsehood, and, by truthfulness, secure 
the confidence of our fellows; Purity, or the sub- 
jugation of our appetites and desires to reason and 
the moral sentiments; Order, or the observance of 
such municipal laws as are enacted for the preser- 
vation of public tranquillity. 

Such are the five “cardinal virtues” of Whewell, 
which constitute his idea of the supreme moral 
law. It may be construed to embrace the true char- 
acter of virtue; but it is not so pointed and con- 
spicuous as the theory of Shaftesbury. It is, in 
effect, a limitation of virtue to attempt to enumer- 
ate its characteristics; for she embraces such an in- 
finite range that enumeration is impossible. The 
pursuit of every thing that can increase the amount 
of human happiness is her object; and to do good 
for the love of excellence is the great purpose of 
existence. This is virtue, and it includes all sci- 
ence, art, literature, and every good word and work 
which can improve the character and condition of 
a human being. Aristotle taught that “the virtue 
of a man must be that habit which constitutes the 
perfection of his nature, and fits him for perform- 
ing properly his peculiar functions.” But he illus- 
trates his meaning by a comparison with other ani- 
mals—as the virtue of a horse is that habit which 
fits him for executing his peculiar functions. His 
great doctrine on this subject was, that virtue 
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consists in keeping clear of the two extremes; as, 
for example, cowardice, which is a total absence 
of courage, and rashness or temerity, which is an 
excess of courage. He taught, also, that “the moral 
virtues are neither natural nor preternatural; we are 
born with capacities for acquiring them, but 4 
can only be acquired by our own exertions. 

By building we become architects; by harping, mu- 
sicians; and, in the same manner, by acts of justice 
we become just, and by acts of courage, courageous. 

5 Actions, therefore, ought to be most dili- 
gently attended to; and it is not a matter of small 
moment how we are trained from our youth: much 
depends on this, or. rather, all.” 

Rousseau seems to have been recently studying 
the views of the Stagirite when he wrote that 
“man has no innate knowledge of virtue; but no 
sooner is it made known to him by reason than 
conscience induces him to love and admire it.” 

It is true that virtue is-increased by practice, but 
it is not true that there is no innate virtue; else 
whence could spring the first good inclination, or 
the first manifestation of that aptitude to virtue 
which is possessed, in a greater or less degree, by 
every human being? 

William Godwin defined virtue to be “any action 
or actions of an intelligent being, proceeding from 
kind and benevolent intention, and having a ten- 
dency to contribute to the general happiness. 

. An action, however pure may be the intention 
of the actor, the tendency of which is mischievous, 
or which shall be merely nugatory, and useless in 
its character, is not a virtuous action.” ‘Morality 
is that system of conduct which is determined by a 
consideration of the greatest general good.” 

Godwin had a very high conception of virtue, 
and I can not do justice to his opinions without 
quoting a passage, showing the noble impulses of 
his heart. The following gives an idea of his con- 
ception of the public good, whose advancement is 
the end of virtue: ‘Suppose, for example, thai it 
is the right of one man to possess a greater portion 
of property than another, whether as the fruit of 
his industry or the inheritance of his ancestors, 
justice obliges him to regard this property as a 
trust, and calls upon him maturely to consider in 
what manner it may be employed for the increase of 
liberty, knowledge, and virtue. He has no right to 
dispose of a shilling of it at the suggestion of his 
caprice. So far from being entitled to well-earned 
applause for having employed some scanty pittance 
in the service of philanthropy, he is, in the eye of 
justice, a delinquent, if he withhold any portion 
from that service. In the same manner 
that I hold my property I hold my person as a trust 
in behalf of mankind. I am bound to employ my 
talents, my understanding, my strength, and my 
time, for the production of the greatest quantity of 
general good. Such are the declarations of justice, 
so great is the extent of my duty.” 

Aristotle called justice the sum of the virtues. If 
al! mankind would get the idea of virtue conveyed 





in the foregoing passage, and act upon it, how quick 
and how mighty would be the change from error to 
truth, from vice to virtue, and from misery to hap- 
piness, among the human family! A new morning 
would dawn, a brighter era begin, when would 
commence the realization of that beautiful and 
glorious consummation, of which all the seers and 
prophets of all times and nations have testified. 

But we claim no authority so explicit, so pointed, 
and so satisfactory as that of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Gifted with a power superior to that which takes 
cognizance only of palpable things, he transcended 
the simple commands of the Jewish Decalogue, 
and, with the eloquence of his Divine character, 
announced to humanity a new commandment—that 
ye love one another. He knew that without the im- 
pulse and energy of a heart-felt benevolence it is 
useless to expect obedience. Some might be con- 
strained by the terrors of the law, but this is not 
virtue; and with love for one another the obedience 
of all is easy and natural; for it is but an outward 
manifestation of the interior man. He who sub- 
mits under the terrors of the law, bounds, elastic, 
from his forced submission soon as the external 
agencies of fear are removed. There is, therefore, 
no virtue in the soul that is thus controlled; and at 
death, when the influences of earth, thus restrained, 
are removed, he appears in his barrenness of spirit, 
and thus finds he is unfit for that heavenly exalta- 
tion Which he had hoped to gain through the losses, 
and crosses, and tribulations of obedience he had 
endured. No; hope of reward and fear of displeas- 
ure are not the highest incentives to virtue. They 
are aids to repentance and reformation; but he who 
rises not above their influence will come far short 
of the beatitude he anticipates. Yes; love casteth 
out fear, and it is the fulfilling of thelaw. The 
soul that is wrapped in its influence is embosomed 
in virtue. Such a one no temptation can seduce— 
no disappointment or adversity shake. 

We thus see how important it is to cultivate vir- 
tue. Jesus has not left us without a rule for our 
education: ‘“ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them” is his precept 
of discipline. No one, however weak, can plead 
inability to begin the observance of this rule. If, 
sometimes, desire surmounts and passion over- 
whelms, let us summon the precept before us, and 
follow it till we fail again. A short period of 
such practice will render it more easy; and perse- 
verance will open to us the treasures of the new 
commandment, “that ye love one another.” 

Thus we can gradually free ourselves from vice and 
impurity, and become what is promised the faithful. 
Whenever hatred of our fellow begins to chill the 
soul, let us warm the spirit by repeating the lan- 
guage of Jesus and the universe, “ Love one anoth- 
er.” ‘When we feel uncharitableness for those who 
err, let our energies for their improvement be awak- 
ened by the song that echoes throughout the arches 
of nature, “Love one another.” When we feel seli- 


ish, and begin to call our great possessions our own, 
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let us think of the good we can do the degraded, 
the ignorant, and the unhappy of the earth; and, 
under the influence of “love one another,” we 
shall devote all we have and are to the regeneration 


of mankind. 


Here, then, is the only foundation of progress. 
It is planted in the heart, and if the heart is planted 
in virtue, man is ransomed and the world is saved. 

Vainly do we seek reform on any other basis than 
that of intellectual and religious improvement. To 
the head and the heart our appeals must be made. 
To make man better and wiser is to reform him, and 


fill the earth with joy and heaven with gladness. 


* 


THE FIRST DEAD. 





BY Miss ¥. & BROWN. 


Low thou liest, shepherd, low thou liest, 


Though in dreams, perchance, thou soarest highest; 


With thy face turned toward the bower, 
Where thy mother sang at sunset’s hour, 
Still thy home the star forever nighest. 


How the sunlight sways and softens o’er thee! 
Do the green, o’erclouding boughs restore thee 
To the vainly-wept and long— 
To the Eden of thy mother’s song? 
Or doth white-winged Gabriel pass before thee? 


How the fields lie held in silence holy— 

Shadow after shadow drifting slowly! 
Though the tenants of the wood, 
Ever-warbling, stir the solitude, 

Still in summer trance thou liest lowly. 


O’er thy head a cloud of beauty wingeth— 
Waving tree a blossoming whiteness flingeth; 
Thee their glory can not touch. 
Shepherd, hath the realm of slumber such ? 
Hush! thy mother by thee softly singeth. 


Sleepest thou, Abel! sleepest thou? 
In a fair vision keepest thou 

Thy white flocks on the slope? 

Too shadowy thy young brow for hope: 
Weepest thou, dreamer! weepest thou? 


Have thy young lambs forsaken thee? 
Hath the tempest o’ertaken thee? 

And is thy dream so deep, 

That noontide may not break thy sleep; 
That love may not awaken thee? 


Now she standeth mute beneath the sighing 
Of the breezy shade alone replying, 
Wondering to behold thee now, 
With such paleness on thy lip and brow, 
Thus in calm, unutterable lying. 


Deeper grows the silence strange, and deeper; 

Low she bendeth o’er thee, shepherd sleeper, 
Listening with quickened breath, 
Slow to learn the mystery of death; 

Roam thy flocks afar without a keeper. 








Now she looketh to the mountains hoary— 
To the kingly sun in mid-day glory— 


To the river’s silver flood— 
To the solemn arches of the wood; 


Fain to learn from these the secret story. 


Stern the hoary mountains stand unheeding; 
Down his westward slope the sun is speeding; 


And the river, roused from sleep, 
Rusheth past to mingle with the deep, 


And the woods are deaf to all her pleading. 


How the sunlight pales and trembles o’er her! 
Yet that deathful silence doth restore her, 


Smiling through her passionate woe, 
By the glorious Promise-light, to know 
That her dead hath passed to heaven before her. 










THE WITHERED FIG-TREE. 


BY MRS. HARLAN. 
Ir stands upon the broad way-side, 
A lonely, blighted form; 
Its sear leaves scattered far and wide, 
Upon the rushing storm. 


Yet spreads its withered boughs toward heaven, 
As if imploring rain; 

And when the cooling drops are given, 
They fall on it in vain. 


Its dry root from the fertile ground 
No fresh’ning moisture drains; 
No living stream a way hath found 

Along its sapless veins. 


No verdure clothes its naked bowers, 
While all things else are green; 

And while the earth is decked with flowers 
No blossom there is seen. 


A thousand tones are gushing free, 
From groves, and forests round, 
But from that lonely, wither'd tree, 

Thrills no melodious sound. 


The breeze that revels thro’ the groves, 
And dallies with the flowers, 

Breathing a joy where’er it roves, 
Sighs through its leafless bowers. 


The Savior, weary and oppress’d, 
Sought fruit beneath its shade, 
And when he found no kind repast, 

He bade its branches fade. 


And still it stands, thro’ calm and storm, 
True to that mandate given, 

Bearing upon its blighted form 
The withering curse of Heaven. 


O, may our souls take living root, 
Where life’s pure fountain flows, 

That we produce a righteous fruit, 

From never-witheriag boughs! 
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NEW BOOKS, . 
History or Kine Cuaries THe First or Enoianp. By 
Jacob Abbott. With Engravings. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1850.—We have read the above work with unmingled 
pleasure and nvt a little profit. Though it contains nothing 
which we had not read several times before, the perusal was 
profitable in many ways. There is no greater mistake than 
the one so commonly made by men of mature age, that books 
written for the young are not good for riper minds. For our- 
self we can say, that we are fond of reading children’s books, 
and often find as much advantage from them as from the pro- 
foundest tomes, They are generally characterized by clear 
and simple views; and this is a virtue not to be claimed for 
the majority of the more ambitious works. If any one can 
not understand our criticism, let him read this book of Mr. 
Abbott’s; let him then go on with Alfred the Great, Julius 
Caesar, Mary Queen of Scots, Alexander the Great, Charles 
the Second, and with all of Mr. Abbott’s series, and he will 
know exactly and abundantly what we mean a long time be- 
fore he finishes them all. We think it worth the trouble of a 
line, however, that the most thrilling of the series was written, 
not by Jacob, but by John 8. C. Abbott, a younger brother, a 
gentleman whom we knew well in other ddys. The work re- 
ferred to is the History of Marie Antoinette, for which, in 
graphic descriptions, it would be difficult to find a match. We 
heartily commend ali these works to both old and young. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE West INDIA Istanps. By a Meth- 
odist Preacher. New York: Lane & Scott. 1849.—We per- 
ceive that this work is highly spoken of by the press. It came 
to us when we were too busy with other duties to read a book; 
but we have the opinion of a friend, on whose judg it we 





Spanish people, for many years, perhaps an age, to come. It 
will stand by the side of Roscoe’s Italian Biographies, which, 
we have always thought, give a better idea of the literature of 
Italy, than any work written in Italy itself. A foreigner has 
many advantages over a native in composing the history of a 
nation’s learning, or civilization, or literary career. All these 
advantages Mr. Ticknor has; while he is not only completely 
versed in his subject, as much so as any Spaniard, but com- 
mands a clear, simple, captivating English style. We com- 
mend this great p tion most heartily to our read It is 
an honor to Mr. Ticknor, to America, and to our youthfal but 
promising literature. On sale by Swormstedt & Power, Main 
and Bighth streets, Cincinnati. 


Tue Devortiona, HaRrmonist; @ Collection of Sacred Mu- 
sic, comprising a Large Variety of New and Original Tunes, 
Sent » and Anth New York: Lane & Scott, 200 Mul- 
berry-street, On sale by Swormstedt & Power, Cincinnati.— 
This is a work of more than four hundred pages; and it is 
filled to overflowing with good, rich music. We have heard 
many of the pieces performed, and are prepared to commend 
the work, not only from what others have said, but from our 
own “‘hear—say.” It is, of course, primarily designed for 
Chorches; but we hope families will buy it, and immediately 
set up, by its help, family singing in their evening and morn 
ing worship. No one, who has not tried the experiment, can 
tell how much better, sweeter, purer, loftier such worship 
seems, when accompanied by the soft or spirited strains of 
a rcligious song. Even bad singing is better than no singing; 
while this book, if rightly and perseveringly employed, will 
i the ch ter of this ise from the moment it is 
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can rely. This friend gives it no little praise. For the sake 
of the author, whom we take to be the Rev. John Seys, we 
intend to give the volume a thorough reading, and have no 
doubt that we can then speak of it, as do all others, in the 
highest terms. It is on sale by Swormstedt & Power. 
Lessons oF a TisciPLe; or, Chapters in the Life of a Young 


Lady. New York: Lane & Scott. 1849.—This is a narrative, 
in eight chapters, of the exp , trials, afflictions, and tri- 





umphs of a young woman, called Emily by the writer, whose 
course of life, as here told, must be read with profit by all per- 
sons religiously inclined. 

ATHENS: ITS GRANDEUR AND Decay. New York: Lane & 


Scott. 1849.—The object of this work seems to be to make 
the rise and decline of the illustrious city of the Greeks serve 
a Christian purpose by teaching a Christian lesson. It is well 
conceived, beautifully written, and aptly illustrated by some 
excellent cuts. The chapter on Grecian architecture is very 
interesting. That alone is worth the price of the volume. It 
is followed by others on the fine arts. The chapter on the do- 
mestic and social state of the Athenians will be read with a 
relish. Indeed, without farther specifications, we can say gen- 
erally, that the book before us is a very correct, entertaining, 
and usefal work. It is on sale by Swormstedt & Power, Cin- 
cinnati, Main and Eighth strests. 

History or Spanish Lirerature. By George Ticknor. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849.—Iit would be difficult 
to speak more highiy of this work than it deserves; and there 
are only two men in the United States in every way capable of 
appreciating and setting forth its real value. Those men are 
Washington Irving and William H. Prescott. They are thor- 
oughly and equally acquainted with Spanish and English liter- 
ature. Their Spanish learning fully qualifies them to measure 
the accuracy of the work before us. Their English erudition, 
and their acquaintance with the Anglo-Saxon public, enable 
them to feel precisely what such a work should be to meet the 
wants of American and British readers. It is, therefore, not 
only proper, but quite enongh to say, that Mr. Ticknor’s His- 
tory of Spanish Literat is ded by both of these distin- 
guished gentlemen as the best work, on the subject, in any 
language, So far as our word is worth any thing, we cor- 
dially give it, and that in the most emphatic manner, in fa- 
vor of these splendid volomes. Mr. Ticknor’s work will, in 
our ion, be the standard in the noble literature of the 











Tue Aste Minister oF THE New TesTaMENT: an Anni- 
versary Address delivered before the Literary Societies of the 
Methodist General Biblical Institute, at Concord, N. H., No- 
vember 7, 1849. By Rev. D. W. Clark, A. M. Boston: George 
C. Rand & Co. 1850.—This is a very excellent performance, 
reflecting great credit, for its general ability, on its talented 
author. Mr. Clark throws his influence in favor of the Bib- 
lical Institute. The Address before us received great applause 
at the time of its delivery; and it is now circulating quite 
extensively, among the author’s numerous friends, east and 
west. 

InrropucToRY LecTURE aT THE OpeNING OF THE THIR- 
TEENTH Session OF THE Mepicat Coitece or Ono. By 
Daniel Drake, M. D. Cincinnati: Morgan & Overend. 1849.— 
This lecture contains a very entertaining and instructive resume’ 
of the history of the medical school in which the Doctor is a 
distinguished professor. 

Apam anp CHRIST CONTRASTED: 2 Discourse showing that 
Christ hath given Man a better Probation than that which he 
lost through Jidam. By Rev. Daniel Wise, 4. M. Fall River: 
Henry Pratt. 1849.—This is an able, ingenious, and instract- 
ive argument, in every way worthy of the high reputation of 
the author, but not quite convincing upon the faculties of such 
a slow-minded skeptic as we are, 


Tue Anoio-S:xons: their Origin, History, Character, 
Identity, and Connection with the English and American Peo- 
ple, and their Destiny. By Charles Anderson, Esq. Cincin- 
nati. 1850.—This fine address was first delivered before a lit- 
erary society connected with Kenyon College, and then repeat- 
ed before the New England Society of Cincinnati. The an- 
thor does not take so high a view of Anglo-Saxondom as we 
have been accustomed to take; but we must accord to him tal- 
ents, candor, | ing, and eloq as a writer. 


Memorr or Rev. Wittsam Gurueyr, late of Milan, Ohio: 
a Local Minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church; including 
@ Sketch of the Irish Insurrection and Martyrs of 1798. By 
Rev. L, B. Gurley, Embellished with a Portrait. Cincinnati, 
1850.—This is a thrilling book. We have not space to say 
much of it now; but let the reader depend upon it, that he 
will be glad all his life afterward, if he purchases and reads 
it through. We shall speak of it again. On sale at the Book 


Concern. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 

Tue History or tHe Purrrans, or Protestant Non-con- 
Sormists, from the Reformation in 1517 to the Revolution in 1688. 
By Daniel Neal, M.A. Reprinted from the Text of Dr. Taul- 
min’s Edition, with his Life of the Author and Account of his 
Writings. By John O. Chowles, M. A., with Nine Portraits on 
Steel. In Two Vols. 800. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1848.—Neal’s History of the Puritans has been the standard, 
both in England and in this country, ever since its first publi- 
cation, It is received by all the Dissenters as a faithful ac- 
count of their early struggles; and, at the same time, it is 
equally acknowledged by the Charch of England. Mr. Neal, 
though a Puritan, was so actuated by the honest spirit of a true 
historian, that his testi y is dited alike by all parties. 
No man, who wishes to know the origin and first development 
of this wonderful race of men, can afford to neglect the read- 
ing of these volumes. They contain, besides what they pro- 
fess to give, 2 general view of the religious history of Great 
Britain for more than a century and a half; and the period em- 
braced is decidedly the most striking and interesting in the 
annals of that country. The religious history of England is, 
also, at any period, and particularly during the reign of the 
Puritans, the history of the land in all respects. He, there- 
fore, who wishes to study and understand the most important 
era in English history, must read Neal’s History of the Pari- 
tans. Swormstedt & Power. 





History or Tre RerorMaTION OF THE SrxTeentH CEN- 
TurY. By J. H. Merle D’Aubigne, D. D. Four Volumes in 
One. New York: Robert Carter. 1847.—The reputation of 
D’Aubigne as a historian is now pretty well established. The 
attacks made upon him by the Catholics, though in two or 








three instances having some little justification, have g lly 
resulted in their own disgrace. In the preparation of any such | 
work an author will always find his authorities more ‘or less 
dictory among th ives; and, with whatever care and 
candor the truth is sought after and set forth, it will not be dif- 
fieult, at any time, to quote authorities opposed to the views | 
which the author has expressed. Still, if he keeps himself free 
from prejudice, and presents his subject in a generally-correct as- 
pect, doing no violence to facts, and harmonizing opinions as far 
as possible, he will almost certainly make right impressions on 
his readers, and gain the credit of a just and good historian. 
This is precisely D’Aubigne’s due. He is rather too rank a Cal- 
vinist to be considered good authority in matters of mere opin- 
ion, such as the greater part of what is called theology undenia- 
bly is; but where facts are involved, we think him honest, can- 
did, and true enough to give them, to the best of his knowledge, 
exactly as they are. This edition is our choice among all that 
have yet app d, We d the work again and again | 
to the public, trusting that it will be read, and studied, and | 
remembered for many years to come. Sold by Swormstedt & 
Power. 


Tae Lave anv Times or THe Rev. Jesse Lee. By Leroy 
M. Lee, D. D. Lowisville, Ky.: John Early. 1848.—This is 
an octavo volume of over five hundred pages of closely -print- | 
ed matter, on clear type, good paper, and bound in neat cloth | 
covers. The outside view, as well as the internal aspect of | 
the book, reflects great credit on the infant establishment by | 
which it has been produced; but the literary and historical | 
qualities of the volume are the chief attractions to the reader. 
In this particular, we feel glad to say, Dr. Lee’s work merits 
more than all the praise it has received. If, in so large a pro- 
duction, he had made no mistakes, either in matter or in man- 
ner, he would deserve a sort of homage, as being more than 
human; bat, in spite of an occasional manifestation of care- 
lessness in point of style, the Life and Times of Jesse Lee 
must ever be regarded as a most interesting tribute to the vir- 
tues and labors of a good and great man. When we have 
room, we propose to offer to our readers an extended ndtice, 
or short review, of this welcome book. The author merits, 
and he has received, the thanks of th ds; and th d 
more will rise up to acknowledge their indebtedness for this 
labor of love. We trust that many will purchase and read this 
excellent book. 
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¢ Lorrerines 1x Europe; or, Sketches of Travel in France, 
Belgiwm, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Prussia, Great Britain, 
and Ireland. With an Appendiz, containing Observations on 
European Charities and Medical Institutions. By John Corson, 
M.D. Second Edition. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1848.— 
This book has had a fine ron; and it is in every way worthy of 
its success. Many of the sketches are exceedingly fine; and 
all of them are characterized by vivacity of style. The Ap- 
pendix, unlike most addenda to books, is the best part of this 
volume; and the entire work is worthy of a second look from 
the reading public. It is on sale by Swormstedt & Power. 

Past anp Present. By Thomas Carlyle. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1848.—The g¢ tion of readers are 
well acquainted with the merits of this volume. The name of 
Carlyle is a sufficient guarantee for any work that it will be 
read. We only wish to recall attention to Past and Present, 
as one of that class of books which make men think. Books 
that make men think are never entirely bad books. This one 
will make us think powerfally, and very often well. Sold by 
Swormstedt & Power. 

Memorrs or Mr. Westey’s Missionaries TO AMERICA, 
compiled from Authentic Sources. By Rev. P. P. Sandford, 
New York: Lane & Sandford. 1843.—The above-named work 
gives the personal history of Francis Asbury, Thomas Rankin, 
George Shadford, Thomas Coke, and Richard Whatcoat, men 
renowned in the early struggles of Methodism in America as 
heroes of unequaled worth. Their principal deeds are faith- 
fully recorded in this book. It has been read by many thou- 
sands with interest; and we commend it to the continued favor 
of the public. 

Mornine anp Eventnc Exercises FoR THE CLOSET FOR 
Every Day 1x THe Year. By Rev. William Jay. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1847.—There is, probably, no book 
of devotion extant in any | jent or » which 








| has enjoyed a higher reputation than this of the amiable and 


able Mr. Jay. We were in the habit of reading it daily be- 
tween fifteen and twenty years ago. It was one of the favor- 
ite reading-books of the lamented Dr. Fisk. He used to quote 
it frequently in his sermons, and often apparently without being 
conscions of it. It is one of the few books of devotion, in which 
there is rio cant, no extravagance, no sentimentalism, no mor- 
bid piety. It is all healthful, strong, vigorous common sense 
employed on religious topics. Every Christian man can read 
it without the danger of having his understanding confounded 
by overwrought emotional excitement. We recommend it to 
those who are liable to lose sight of active goodness, in their 
too ardent pursuit of passive sentiment. If any one doubts that 
religion consists more in action than in feeling, this is the book 
which that person ought to read. We are sorry to say, that 
there is, undoubtedly, a class of professing Christians coming 
up, who, from a refined selfishness, think more of enjoying 
religion than of doing the will of God. They spend more 
time in private exercises than in public usefalness. Some of 
them, in fact, spend nearly all their time in secret. They may 
think-that this is piety; but we think it is a very one-sided kind 
of piety. They might as well be monks and nuns at once; for 
they are really, though doubtless unwittingly, actuated by the 
monkish principl Religion, as we d it, ist 

more in act? + than in passion. We have the most faith in 
that man’s rei.gion who is seen oft t at the bedside of the 
sick and suffering—who gives the most bread to the poor and 
needy—who relieves the greatest number of widows and or- 
phan children—who bestows the largest charities, in proportion 


Dont. 











| to his means, on the cause of education, of moral reform, of 
| religious progress, and of general benevolence. And he who 


makes loud professions of enjoying religion, but holds closely 
to his money, spends all his efforts upon himself, does but little 
or nothing for his neighbor, except in his secret exercises, might 
as well bay the moon as try to give us a favorable impression 
of his piety. Whenever we meet with such a person, and are 
bound to say or do any thing in reference to his condition, we 
are very apt to recommend to him, as his private text-book, 
Jay’s Exercises for the Closet. It is on sale by Swormstedt & 
Power. 
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PERIODICALS. 

Mersopist QuarTerty Review for January has the fol- 
lowing list of articles: 

1. Plutarch: his Life, Character, and Times, by Professor 
W. 8. Tyler, Amherst, Mass.—This paper is well written, 
and will be read with decided interest. The learned Beotian 
is a rather better Christian, as Mr. Tyler presents him to his 
readers, than we incline to believe he was. It is true he lived 
in the light and within the sound of the Gospel of Christ; but 
it is conceding too much for him to say that he was the great 
«‘ Christian philosopher before the Reformation.” 

2. Oregon.—This article is from the pen of Dr. E. G. Meek, 
of Indianapolis, Ia, To the general reader it will be specially 
interesting, and to the Christian emigrant to Oregon, it will 
furnish some valuable suggestions. Dr. Meek is a compara- 
tively young man, yet his style is respectable, 

3. Rev. Jesse Lee.—The Life of Lee is a volaminous work, 
bat it is an dingly-vivac and sprightly one. The re- 
viewer is Rev. Daniel Curry, of Brooklyn, N. Y., whose ability 
as a review and a good belles-lettres writer is too well known to 
need any commendation at our hand. 

4. Om the Interpretation of Mark iz, 49, 50.—This article is 
a very brief exegesis of the words, “‘ For every one shall be 
salted with fire, and every sacrifice shail be salted with salt, 
Salt is good,” &c, The article is a modification from the 
German of Bahr. 

5. Life and Writings of the late Dr. Richards, by Z. Paddock, 
D. D., Binghampton, N. Y.—Dr. Richards was late Professor 
of Christian Theology in the Theological Seminary at Auburn, 
N. Y., and was the author of a volume of Lectures on Mental 
Philosophy and Theology. The reviewer is candid, but he 
points out some of Dr. Richard’s errors, which certainly are 
any thing but a credit to a theologian in this age of enlighten- 
ment. 

6. Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal.—This article is from the 
pen of R. C. Pitman, New Bedford, Mass. While the re- 
viewer does not fail to give Mr. Lowell full credit for poetic 
ability, he speaks with deserved severity of his heterodox re- 
ligious views. 

7. The Condition of the Dead, by Rev. James Porter.—The 
writer’s object in the present instance is a refutation of the in- 
fidel dogma that the soul dies with the body, and remains un- 
conscious till the resurrection. 

8. Living Authors of England, by G. W. Peck, New York— 
brief, but quite interesting. 

9. Egypt and its Monuments.—This is a very aiscriminative 
notice of Dr. Hawk’s recent octavo on the Monuments of 
Egypt; or, Egypt a Witness for the Bible. 

10. Short Reviews and Notices of Books.—We intend, of 
course, no disparagement to the able correspondents of the 
Quarterly when we say that this is the most interesting of the 
entire periodical—that is, to our taste. 

11. Miscellanies—remarks on Ephesians ix, 12-16, Proverbs 
xxx, 15, and Romans ix. They are editorial. 

12. Religious Intelligence, comprising items from Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. 

13. Literary Intelligence—theological, classical, and miscel- 
laneous. 

The variety in this number of the Quarterly can not fail to 
meet the tastes of almost all classes of readers, 





Tue Bisticat Rerosrrorny anp Cuiassicat Review for 
January contains eleven articles, as follows: 

1. The Spirit of the Old Test t, by Prof Tayler 
Lewis. As is usual with Professor Lewis, a very scholastic 
article. 

2. Extremes in Theology.—This article is from Dr. Asa 
Smith, of New York; and, though finely written, it does not 
breathe too much of a liberal and catholic spirit. 

3. Faith in the Gospel the Foundation of Human Greatncss— 
brief, but good. 

4. The Death of Arius—historical. 

5. The Demand and the Demonstration of a Future Retribu- 
tion in Natural T heology.—This is from the pen of Dr. G. B. 
Cheever, of New York, one of the most talented ministers of 








the Calvinistic school of theology. Some of our cotempora- 
ries deem the article rather unsatisfactory. 

6. Paul before the Areopagus—a very creditable essay. 

7. The Atonement and the Penalty of the Law.—This is from 
the Rev. 8. T. Spear, Brooklyn, New York. The view taken 
by the writer is far from being Calvinistic, It is all that an 
Arminian would wish. 

8. Nathanael’s First Interview with Christ—a really novel, 
bat captivating article. 

9. The Incarnation—from the pen of Dr. Edward Beecher, 
Boston. Edward Beecher is an older brother of Charles 
Beecher, author of a work recently from the press of the Har- 
pers, titled ‘* The I. ti ” 

10. Chapter XIX of Tholuck’s Hours of Christian Devotion— 
a translation from the German—by Rev. W. Hall, New York. 

11. Literary and Critical Notices of Books, by the editor— 
copious and sprightly. 

Hunt’s Mercuanr’s Macazine for January contains eight 
articles, most of which will command a general reading. The 
Practical Working of Cheap Postage—a continuation of an 
article in the December number—from the pen of Joshua 
Leavitt, is a valuable paper, The first article, on Tea and the 
Tea Trade, has some good passages in it for the lovers of this 
great and universally-praised herb, 

Tue Nortn American Review for January, published 
by Littell & Brown, Boston, contains eleven articles. The 
first article, which is a review of Ticknor’s History of Spanish 
Literature, is a lengthy but a brilliant essay. Whipple’s Lec- 
tures on Literature and Art, Eliot’s History of Roman Lib- 
erty, and a Glimpse of Australia, are first-class productions. 
The War of Races in Hungary, which is article third in the 
series, is, however, a sophisticated and lame production, It is 
really a pity that the editor of the North American has not yet 
learned the true principles which actuated the Hungarians in 
striking for liberty. 

Tue Eciectic Magazine or Foreton Lirerature.— 
The numbers for January and February are before us, each 
embellished with a fine engraving. This periodical is among 
the very best issues of this or any other country. It contains 
rather more actual reading matter in the course of the year 
than Littell’s Living Age, while its subscription price is one 
dollartess; that is, only five dollars per year, The only objec- 
tion of any weight to the Eclectic is this—that it has no 
extracts from American periodicals, such as are often found in 
the Living Age, and which add greatly to the intrinsic merit of 
the latter. 

Biackwoop’s Epinsure Magazine for December contains 
six articles. The number is rather an inferiorone, The Janu- 
ary number is good. We may refer to it more at large in our 
next number, 

Tue Curist1an Union for December is a good one. Dr, 
Baird is just the man for editor of this periodical. We should 
be pl d ionally to make some extracts from this 
monthly, did our limits permit. ‘* Music every-where,” by 
William P. Malchinock, recently from the Emerald Isle, is a 
beaatifal specimen of rich and melodious versification. 

Tue Famity Favorire anp TeMPERANCE JOURNAL, Adrian, 
Mich. Rev. J. V. Watson, Editor. The Favorite was previ- 
ously a weekly paper; now that it has assumed a monthly 
form; we welcome it more than ever. Mr. Watson is, by 
nature, and sui generis, an editor. We hope his new enter- 
prise will be crowned with success. 


Tue Guive To Howiness. Boston. D. 8S. King, Editor. 
The Guide, we are happy to see, is increasing its circulation, 
and is promoting every-where the work of evangelical holiness 
in the heart. 

Tue Morner’s Assistant anpj Youno Lapy’s Farienp. 
Boston. W. C. Brown, Editor. The January number of this 
periodical is well filled. We have always had an esteem 
for the editor of this work, and we are glad to hear of his suc- 
cess in his truly praiseworthy enterprise. The cause of moth- 
ers and daughters in America can not be placed in the hands of 
a safer advocate, 
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Tuere is an oak on the dominion of the Grand Duke of 
Hesse Darmstadt, which is believed to be a thousand years 
old; its tronk measures thirty-six feet in circumference. It is 
the oldest tree in Germany. 

A correspondent of the New York Observer says that Pope 
Pius IX, the pretended successor of St. Peter, amuses himself 
at games of chess and billiards, in which his cardinals partici- 
pate. His companions, however, at the billiard table, are his 
ministers, 

R tly, in Fifeshire, Scotland, by the agency of a voltaic 
battery, a piece of freest g sixty-three feet in 
length, thirty-one in breadth, end forty in depth, was detached 








tions ever offered to the public. It is a colossal statue, the feet 
of whick are placed upon wheels upon a railroad: as he goes 
thundering over the course, the steam comes puffing out of his 

trils, in a te give an appearance ‘ike of Satan as 
pictored in the Revelation. 

Three hundred men could not carry the amount of the na- 
tional debt of England, counted out in ten-pound Bank of 
England notes, notwithstanding the light paper they are 
printed on. 

German emigration to Chili will be quite tango this year. A 
Wartemborg company has purchased two hundred th 
acres of land there, and the Wurtemburg government owns 
two th i acres of it. 











in one compact mass, from the side of a quarry. 

The total crop of cotton in the United States, in 1849, is 
estimated, in an article in Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, at 
2,635,000 bales—388,000 more than in 1848, The crop for 1850 
is estimated to t to 2,350,000 bales. The consumption 
of cotton in the United States, in 1849, is put down at 518,000; 
of Great Britain, at 1,600,000; and France, of the United 
States cotton, at 400,000. 

Nothing is more impressive than mystery. Even “ Junius” 
himself, as an author, would have been forgotten long ago, if 
the people had known whom to forget. 

Throughout the vast empire of Rossia—through all Finland, 
Lapland, Sweden, and Norway—there is no cottage so poor, 
no hut so destitute, but it possesses its vapor bath, in which 
all its inhabitants, every Saturday at least, and every day, in 
case of sickness, experience comfort and salubrity. 

Forty thousand letters are received annually at the post-office 
in Cincinnati from Germany, the amount of postage collected 
on them being $14,000. 

There are two chapters in the holy Scriptures alike: the nine- 
teenth chapter of second Kings, and the thirty-seventh chapter 
of Isaiah. 

Several instances of insanity, and sometimes death, baving 
been superinduced by the use of chloroform, the leading mem- 
bers of the faculty in London have discontinued it. 

The astronomer, Leverrier, has a d to the Academy 
of Sciences, that the sun experiences a very considerable per- 
» not hith 

The Unitarian Register, for 1850, says there are two hundred 
and forty-five Unitarian churches in the United States, of 
which one hundred and sixty-five are in Massachasetts. 

Since the Ist of January, 1849, 68,058 new houses have been 
built ir the city of London. Going on at this rate, it will soon 
get to be a ‘considerable of a place.” 

The English clergy are commanded, by an order in coancil, 
to pray for Queen Victoria as Her Most Sacred Majesty—a 
phrase not in use since the time of James II. 

There are no less than three hundred and fifty-two works 
having distinct reference to the history and exploits of Napo- 
leon. 

It is ascertained that magnets lose almost their entire power 
in the vicinity of grave-yards, and electric machines are simi- 
larly affected ander the same circumstances. 

A mechanic in London has invented a machine for the 
purpose of awakening himseli early im the morning. To a 
Dutch clock is attached a lever, which may be set to any given 
hour; and when the time arrives, it is released by the clock, 
when the machinery rings a bell, and strikes a match, which 
lights an oil lamp. 

It is said that gutta percha can be used for large printing 
letters, and th: t impressions can be obtained nearly as clear as 
the impressions from metal types. 

After the building for the Smithsonian Institution is 
pleted, it will have an income of $40,000 annually. 

The telegraphic line from New York to Boston, under House’s 
printing patent, on Monday night—Christmas Eve—transmitted 
from New York and printed in Boston, three thousand words of 
President Taylor’s Message, in two hours. 

Covetous persons resemble sponges, which greedily drink in 
the water, but will not retarn a drop*of it till they are squeezed. 

A mechanic in Russia is said to have succeeded in making a 
steam man. It is probably one of the most interesting inven- 
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Ohio has more colleges in it than any other state in the 
Union, at the present time. In Cincinnati there are four med- 
ical colleges, including one of dental surgery—all well sus- 
tained. 

It is calculated that, since 1800, more than twenty thousand 
human beings have been killed by explosions in coal mines in 
Great Britain. In 1847 and 1848 more than one thousand and 
two hundred lives were thas lost; and in 1849 apward of seven 
hundred. 

A watchmaker in Liverpool has succeeded in drilling a hole 
through a sixpence edgewise. The diameier of the hole in 
the coin is the four-thousandth part of an inch in size, and 
barely sufficient to admit a fine hair. 

The Chorch Ainanse, for 1850, says that there are one 
h d five hundred and fifty-three clergymen of the Protest- 
ons Episcopal Church in the United States, of whom two 

dred and ninet are neither rectors, missionaries, nor 
officiating at any particular place, nor engaged in teaching. 

The domestic ant is said to be i ingly a noi in all 
parts of London. 











Expedients for its expulsion or destraction 
have engaged the attention of the scientific. 

Four lads were recently d, at Buckingham, England, 
to one month’s imprisonment, with hard labor, for stealing a 
few walnuts, valued at one penny. 

A flouring mil! has been erected at the suspension bridge 
over Niagara Falls, It is placed upon the bank of the river, at 
a perpendicular elevation of two hundred and fifty feet above 
the water which propels it, and ‘s connected therewith by a 
cast-iron shaft two hundred and seventy feet in length, ranning 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

Calif has prepared a coat of arms and a seal. Upon 
the foreground is a grizzly bear, feeding upon a cluster of 
grapes. Upon the right is a representation of Minerva, holding 
the Gorgon shield in one hand, and a spear in the other. The 
reverse is the representation of the miner, with pick and spade, 
and implements of mining, toiling for the precious treasure. 
In the middle, a river, in which are seen steamboats. In the 
distance are the snow-clad tops of the Sierra Nevada; and on 
the top the motto, “* Eureka ”—I have found it. 

The endowments of the University of Oxford, England, are 
about £120,000 ($600,000) per annom, and of Cambridge 
£110,000, [$550,000.] Besides this the universities and col- 
leges of Oxford have within their p ge four handred and 
siaty-three livings, the annual valae of which is £138,000; 
those in the gift of Cambridge are three hundred and thirteen, 
valoed at £93,900 per annum. 

At the great booksellers’ trade sale in New York city for 
December, 1849, the amount of sales is stated as ranging from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000, while those of the previous year amount- 
ed to something like $250,000—a fair augury of the growing in- 











| telligence of our country. 


Chatauque Lake. in the state of New York, is suid to be the 
highest body of water which has ever been navigated by steam. 
It lies seven hundred feet above the level of Lake Erie. 

The ber of day scholars in England and Wales, in 1818, 
was one to seventeen of the whole people; in 1833, it was one 
to eleven and a half; in 1847, one out of eight and atalf was 
receiving instructions at a day school. The school-houses 
number 60,000 nearly. 

Of the seven congregations of Irvingites which formerly ex- 
isted in London, but one now remains. 

Berlin has generally escaped the ravages of the cholera. 
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ANOTHER month, good reader, has rolled away. Whether 
the new one finds you, of ourself, any happier than did its pre- 
decessor, can be determined only by discovering whether we 
are any better. Though: it can not be supposed, that we have 
one reader not fully conscious of this truth, it will do no harm, 
and perhaps some good, to remind ourselves of it, every now 
and then, as the times and seasons pass away from us. 

We offer you, this month, some solid and instructive articles. 
Several of them are worthy of more than one perusal. We 
like to make every nomber a little different from all that came 
before it. We are fond of variety in our own reading, and 
intend to farnish some variety to our readers; and yet, amidst 
it all, we shall endeavor, taking a whole year or a volume into 
the calculation, to preserve some general harmony. 

For our future numbers we have a large and interesting stock 
of articles, of which the following, in addition to those before 
referred to, have been filed for publication: 

Prose articles—1. Who was Melchisedek? 2. Songs; 3. Ger- 
man Correspondence; 4. Time; 5. Consecration; 6. God Seen 
in his Works; 7. Life in the Mountains of Virginia; 8. Charac- 
ter; 9. The Forest Sanctuary; 10. English Correspondence; 11. 
James Montgomery, Esq.; 12. A Death Scene; 13. Recoliec- 
tions of Professor Caldwell; 14. The Influence of Nature on the 
Feelings; 15. The Broken-Hearted; 16. Musings; 17. Little 
Rosa; 18. Land of Gold; 19. Chapter on the Education of Little 
Boys; 20. Blaise Pascal; 21. Western Scenery; 22. A Sketch; 
23. Snow; 24. Going Home; 25. The Garden; 26. Gray’s Ele- 
gy; 27. The Sister; 28. Massasoit; 26. Memory, or the Magic 
Ring; 30. Student’s Foneral; 31. Lights and Shades of Mis- 
sionary Life; 32. To an Absent Child; 33. The Women of the 
Revolution; 34. Reflections on one of Cherished Memory; 
35. Mary Queen of Scots; 36. Twilight Hours; 37. A Home 
in Heaven; 38. Heavenly Attraction; 39. Cardinal Principles; 
40. The Anniversary. 


Poetical articles—i, Scenes of Youth; 2. The Last Part- | 


ing; 3. The Sea-Goll; 4. Fountain of Youth; 5. The Itiner- 
ant’s Children; 6. Toil on—Hope on. 7. Worship; 8. Philoso- 
phy; 9. Tears; 10. The Emigrant’s Lay; 11. Home; 12. Grave 
among the Flowers. 

Our first embellishment, the Hill of Samaria, is the cele- 
brated Mount Gerizim so often referred to in the New Testa- 
ment. As a mere picture, it is not very striking; and it is not 
offered to our d as a sp of scenic beauty. It is 
no fault of the artist that a rough mountain peak, covered with 
rocks and ruins, does not captivate the eye like a leafy arbor 
in all the bloom of Jone. In the hands of a true artist, rocks 
must be rocks, and ruins, ruins, whether they are beautiful or 
unbeautifal. The Hill of Samaria speaks not to the fancy, but to 
memory, and to the heart. It stands there to tell us where the 
Israelites erected their great temple, which was to be in oppo- 
sition to the greater and true temple of God on Mt. Moriah. 
That temple, the Samaritans believed and asserted, was to be 
eternal. Its worship was to last forever. Look, now, and see 
where the temple lies! Behold the end of its idolatrous and 
ambitious worship! Both are a warning to men, who, in the 
pride of their hearts, set up religions against the true religion, 
arrogating to themselves a power which belongs only to the 
truth and to the God of truth! 

Our second embellishment is a head of the illustrious Kos- 
suth, the Magyar patriot, the Washington of Hungary. It is 
a very perfect copy of a German print taken from the life. Mr. 
Anderson, the engr , has not only taken great pains in get- 
ting the exact likeness, but has thrown decidedly more of Kos- 
suth’s spitit into the features than are given in the original. 
He received many valuable suggestions from Madle. Gengem- 
bre, the unrivaled French artist, now residing in this city. This 
lady hed Mr. And "s drawing, in several places, with 
her magic pencil. We have reason to think that this is the 
truest and best-executed head of Kossuth ever offered to the 
public. The value of it as a keepsake—as a remembrancer of 
the immortal hero—will be seen in part from the following par- 
agraph, which we quote from a recent number of the London 
News: “ What an extraordinary reputation this man Kossuth 











bas left after him! From Orsova to Vienna, by water or by ! 


land, there hardly ever pass ten minutes in the day, that you 
do not hear mention of his name; and in Pesth, where the 
sale of his portrait is a capital offense, the Magyars club to- 
gether to purchase a single copy at exorbitant prices, and then 
tear it into fragments, which are shared between them!” In 
no partof the world has the glory of this great and gred man 
been fér a moment sullied by a solitary suspici e 

strange to say, in the republican city of Boston, where Amer: 
ican liberty was born and cradled! The article in the January 
number of the North American Review, written by its editor, 
Mr. Bowen, is not only libelous and false in every part of it, 
but so palpably so as to deceive no one at all acquainted with 
the history of the Hungarian stroggle for independence. We 
are prepared to prove, and intend to prove, at a suitable time, 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Bowen himself, that nearly every 
paragraph of his article, and often every line through a para- 
graph, contains a misstatement of facts, which it is a hterary 
shame for any man to make. It is also singular, that, during 
the last year, a series of letters have been published in Black- 
wood’s bl of Eu- 








Magazine, against the republi oO 
tope in 1848, which purport to have been sent from Boston! 
At the time of reading them, we thought the date given them 
to be fictitious, designed to blind the European reader; but 
since this scandalous article in the North American has ap- 
peared, we begin to think them genuinely dated, and that they 
are the work of this Boston editor. If so, we consider Mr, 
Bowen, in spite of his acknowledged talents, entirely unWwor- 
thy of the high place he occupies, His late article certainly is 
a disgrace to himself, to his periodical, and to the whole 
nation! 

By reason of a little temporary illness, we were obliged to 
get help in reading and criticising the periodicals for this 
month. This remark applies particularly to the Methodist 
Quarterly, which, however, since the page was made up, we 
have read with great satisfaction. 

We have received from John Ball, of Philadelphia, the cel- 
| ebrated print entitled the Death-Bed of John Wesley, There 
| seems to be great strife respecting this and the original Lon- 
| don print. Some, it seems, declare for the one, and some for 

the other. For ourself we can say, that Sartain’s, the one 

now before us, is truly a magnificent thing. It is worth, to 
| every admirer of Mr. Wesley, ten times the money asked for it 
by the publisher. Of its rival we shall say nothing; for, though 
we have seen it, and held a conversation with the agent who 
sells it, we have not been furnished with a copy. Mr. Ball not 
only offers a splendid picture for a trifle, but generously gives 
a copy to such persons as will take the trouble to examine it 
and write out their opinion. The low price of Mr, Ball’s print, 
contrasted with its real value, will give it, we doubt not, a 
general circulation. hes price is only $2.50—forty per cent. 
t to whol h » clergymen, and Sunday 
schools. Swormstedt & Power will furnish it to those who 
order it. 

Our readers will notice the absence of the Pen-Portrait for 
the month. We can give no reason for it, thongh we are bound 
to think that the writer must be sick. The German Correspond- 
ence begins with the next number. We have, also, two arti- 
cles particularly adapted to mothers. Both of our English cor- 
respondents—Mr. Tupper and Professor Waterman—will ap- 
pear in the April number. 

Many of our subscribers, we are aware, did not get the Jan- 
uary number of the Repository as early as they expected it. 
The reason is our fortune rather than our fault, Though the 
Publishers made an allowance for the usual increase in the sub- 
scription list, in their estimates for the current volome, the in- 
crease was so much greater than usual, that our edition was 
exhausted before our subscribers were supplied. Having re- 
printed the January number, and added between four and five 
thousand more to the edition of it, they now publish, in the West- 
ern Obristian Advocate, that they can supply all who may order 
the work. It would be an agreeable joke to us, should our 
readers and agents take it into their beads, just for the fun of 
it, in addition to a sense of duty, to give the publishers such a 
ran as to compel them to reprint again! Should each reader 
resolve to send us one subscriber, the joke would go. Try it! 


























TO ONE UN HEAVEN. 


BY HON, H. P, BIDDZE. 


Since Gop hath called thy spirit hence, 
Where breathes thy gentle prayer! 
Heaven is the home of innocence; 
O, thou art surely there! 


Though Death has touched thee with his power, 
He cam not change my love; 

For whilst on earth thou wert my flower, 
And now my star above. 


On high to thee, trembling and true, 
My heart still points afar, 

As points the faithful magnet unto 
Its “bright particular star.” 


And, weary of life’s lonely road, 
Since thou art gone from me, 

I long to leave this sad abode, 
And be again with thee. 


In visions bright to thee I fly, 
And fain with thee would stay; 

But where thou livest in the sky, 
I can not take this clay. 


On earth Pll watch thy sacred dust— 
My heart’s best, dearest care— 

In Heaven, with thee, I'll put my trust; 
O, guide my spirit there! 
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